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AJCU COMMUNICATIONS 
CONI ERENCE 

LOYOLA UNIVERSITY CHICAGO 
Wed., July 26 - Sun., July 30 

PROGRAM 

Wednesday, July 26 

Noon on Check-in and registration - Simpson Living 
ana Learning Center 

6:00 p.m. Lakefront Picnic - Piper Hall / Lawn 
Thursday, July 27 
7:00 a.m. Breakfast 

Collaboration 
9 a.m. 

A Call to Inaction 
Andrew Ciofalo, 

Communication Conference President 
Loyoia College Baltimore 

17 Short Papers About Jesuit Communication 
Richard A. Blake, SJ 
Le Moyne College 

Cooperative Communication Ventures 
Among Jesuit Universities 
James F. Scotton 
Marquette University 

Eloquentia Perfecta in a Multi-Media 
Society: A Provocation 
W. Barnett Pearce 
Loyola University Chicago 

Noon: Lunch 
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Jesuit Identity 

2 p.m. 

Shared Vision -- Jesuit Spirit in Education 
(Video) 



Report on Progress of National Communication 
Plan: Update Since Santa Clara 
Thomas M. Rochford, SJ 
Comnninicatiom Director - Jesuit Conference 
Washington, DC 

Communication: A New Culture 
The Document on Communication of 
the 34th Jesuit General Congregation 
William E. Biernatzki, SJ 

Center for the Stiuly of Communication and Culture 
St. Louis University 

CSCC and Cooperative Work in AJCU 
Paul Soukup, SJ 
Santa Clara University 

Dinner/Evening On Your Own 
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9 a.m. 

Course Syllabi as Socialization Strategy: 
Presence or Absence of a Jesuit, 
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Mary Ann Danielson 
Creighton University 
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at a Jesuit University 
Don Fishman 
Boston College 

Teaching Gender Roles and Communication 
at Boston College 
Lisa Cuklanz 
Boston College 

Using the Communication Major-as-Citi/.en Role 
to Demonstrate Communication Knowledge and 
Proficiency in a Senior Capstone Seminar 
William Ryan 
Rockhurst College 

Noon: Lunch 

Assessment 
2 p.m. 

Process and Outcome of Department Mission 
Statement 
Mara Adelman 
Seattle University 

"Outcomes Assessment" for a 
Jesuit Mission Statement 
John Caputo 
Gonzaga University 



New Methodologies in Communication 
Assessment: Item Response Theory and 
Structural Relations Analysis 
John Hollwitz and Mary Ann Danielson 
Creighton University 

Dinner/Evening; On Your Own 

Saturday, July 29 
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Privacy and Confidentiality as Ethical Issues in 
Communicating Organizational Information 

Thomas Schick, Ida Schick 
Xavier (Ohio) 

Noon: Lunch 

Conclusions 
2 p.m. 

Interest (iroups around Conference Issues 
Business Meeting 
Reception/ Buffet Dinner 
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NOTES 

AJCU Communication Conference Business 
Meeting 

Loyola University Chicago 
July 30, 1995 

* Andy Ciofalo commented on the importance of this 
conference as a means of establishing connections between 
and among the Jesuit colleges and universities. 

* Andy asked that all conference papers/presentations be 
forwarded to him, preferably on disc, by Sept. 30. 

* Regarding the timing of future meetings, the group 
recommended mid to late June as a preferable time -- after 
June 15 for those schools on quarter calendars. 

* The 1996 meeting will be at Gonzaga University in 
Spokane, Washington. 

* Regarding the 1997 meeting, the group discussed the 
possibilities of mounting an international conference in 
Rome at the Loyola Rome Center. While there was some 
enthusiasm for the idea in principle, many participants 
raised questions regarding finances. Most schools do not 
fund foreign travel. Some feared that having the 
conference abroad would automatically cut the attendance 
in half. Bill Biernatzki said he would contact the Jesuit 
central offices in Rome to see if there might be ways to 
fund such a meeting. Ron Jacobson, Bid Biernatzki, Andy 
Ciofalo and Mary Pat Haley will form a sub-committee to 
do some fact-finding. 

* In the meantime, other sites were named for the 
following years: 

- 1997: Boston College or Fordham 

- 1998: Xavier or Creighton 

-1999: Santa Clara or Loyola Marymount 

* The group discussed broadening participation in the 
conference and networking with Jesuit institutions with 
departments of communication who haven't been active in 
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the group. The group recommended opening participation 
to all communication faculty. Letters would be written to 
chairs, vice presidents and r'eans, and presidents of the 
schools advising them of the 'ue of the AJCU-CC. John 
Hollwitz (Creighton) talked a 'out using e-mail to garner 
interest in the AJCU-CC. Johr. also announced that he had 
already begun to establish ai. e-mail group of AJCU 
participants. 

* Regarding an idea that had surfaced earlier in the 
conference, a group was formed to investigate with the 
editors the possibility of devoting a future issue of 
Conversations to the subject of communication. Paul 
Soukup (Santa Clara), Tom Schick (Xavier), John Caputo 
(Gonzaga) and John Pauly (St. Louis) volunteered to direct 
this effort. 

* Regarding ideas for future discussion/future conferences: 
-- faculty exchanges among departments/schools of Jesuit 

universities 

- changing curricula 

— faculty development / training 

--compiling a directory of faculty members in the 
departments of communication which would include 
teaching and research interests 

- more on capstone courses 

- approaches to assessment 

- internship programs in other cities 

- more on mission statements 

- successful advising programs 

- communication as art / creation 

- #2 and #3 of Jesuit films 

- foundation courses 

- conflict management within faculties 

Mary Pat Haley, BVM 
Conference Program Chair 
Loyola University (Chicago) 
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Opening Remanks: 
A Call TO InacTwn 



Andrew Ciofalo 

Lovola Colloi^e in Maryland 
AJCU-CC President, j'995-96 

Welcome to the Seventh Annual Meeting of Association 
of Jesuit Colleges and Lhiiversities-Communications 
Conference (AJCU-CC). Since the organization resurrected 
itself at St. Louis in 1989. by next year, we will have had 4 
meetings in the Midwest. 3 in the West and 1 in the East. 
Now that we have a system of rotating meetings, the future 
promises a more balanced distribution coast to coast. 

This has been our most solid achievement in seven years. 

I believe that not so long ago we voted, under the inspired 
urging of Santa Clara’s Tom Shanks, to establish a dues to 
develop a fund to defray promotional expenses. No one 
has coniplained about our failure to follow' through on this. 
And thanks to Bert Akers, we developed two years ago a 
constitution, which we promptly put away and never 
consulted. 

Is this a crisis in the making? When we pay no heed to 
our basic operating principles and when we fail to organize 
ourselves to accomplish specific goals, can this be 
considered critical? Our group constantly articulates broad 
goals of inter-institutional cooperation -in technology, in 
research, in service and in pedagogy. Yet we rarely commit 
to these initiatives with broad endorsements or any 
accountable follow through. We certainly are not a 
proactive group, and 1 am concerned that given the 
parameters of success w'ithin our culture, we will see our 
lack of action as “failure." 

As a relatively young organization, the problem is not 
that we expect too much of ourselves; rather it is that we 
are unsure of our expectations. Add to this a tinge of guilt 
over spending hard-to-come-by travel monies simply to 
keep in touch and share ideas, then the vague need to have 
concrete accomplishments suddenly becomes an 
imperative. And Dick Blake's (Le Moyne) observations 
that our definition of Jesuit-based education often 
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encompasses trite platitudes that are equally applicable to 
secular education is a direct challenge to our sense of being 
different {i.e., value-based). Maybe we need to look at 
ourselves and our institutions in a totally different way, 
perhaps reinvent ourselves. 

In this annual "state of the organization" assessment, 1 
would suggest that what looks like ennui is merely a 
reflection of the dissonance in Jesuit ranks over the mission 
and goals of Jesuit education. I consider it a sign of 
intellectual acuity and mental health that our instincts for 
inaction are so finely honed. 

While we profess to share a common set of values, we 
are subject to the same theoretical divisions that have 
divided our communication disciplines. Now can we count 
on a shared set of Jesuitical values to keep us centered on 
common goals that vary significantly from the goals of the 
Catholic institutions and secular institutions. 

Yet, I think that each of us attending these meetings feels 
that there is something "special" about our Jesuit 
identification, something that sets us apart from other 
institutions, perhaps even above them. This sounds 
dangerously like an elitist attitude, and if that is the case, 
then we are depending on image and reputation to carry us. 
And nothing will stifle initiative more quickly than an elitist 
mind set that enables us to rest on our laurels, even if we 
merited those lauded at a different time, in a different place, 
under different conditions. Is it possible that our impulse to 
talk and stand pat are a form of nostalgia? 

Our association and our annual meetings are really about 
"connectedness." We live in a rapidly changing 
environment, both for the academy and our disciplines. For 
those of our departments enjoying the trappings of 
technological and enrollment success, we feel demeaned by 
bring valued at our institutions primarily for bringing home 
a reliable pay check - the cash cow for less productive 
programs. Yet those departments whose development have 
been thwarted by administrations that see our discipline 
bringing up the rear of academic priorities, yearn at least 
for the practical recognition that an investment in 
communication programs will yield a tenfold return on the 
bottom line. 

I am going to suggest that being technologically advanced 
on our campuses is not the only way to serve the interests 
of our students. There are some colleges represented here 



that have "zero” technology and while this may have many 
liabilities {i.e., attracting and keeping young faculty), I 
have not heard a lament that the graduates of these 
programs are not fmding niches in their chosen careers at 
any less rate than our students from our more advanced 
programs. 

In fact, the technologically poor schools may have a 
distinct advantage. They stay focussed on the cognitive 
development that is necessary to understand and function in 
the new communications environment. The emergence of 
anthropology and its sidebars in popular culture and inter- 
cultural communication gives these institutions the 
opportunity to hire faculty from a broad spectrum of 
disciplines - a situation that can enrich a department’s 
dialogue with other departments in an institution. Those of 
us that are too deeply invested in technology have the 
limiting burden of hiring technologically oriented faculty, 
of creating a technological gap between older and younger 
faculty, and turning out students who are more adept at 
gadgetry than content. 1 don't think the idea of the 
"philosophical plumber" works here. 

This has been a long route to share with you what I think 
AJCU-CC is all about. It is not about leaders and 
followers. It is about sharing responsibilities. It is not 
about getting us all up to the same speed. It is about 
appreciating our intellectual diversity, respecting our 
various orientations, and learning from each other. 
Sometimes we'll dwell too much on political strategies that 
in the end will homogenize us into indistinguishable 
institutions. I like to hear John Pauly (St. Louis) talk about 
his strategies for educating communications majors and 
reshaping the mission of his department to serve students 
despite the continued lack of technology for the foreseeable 
future. Departments such as his are best positioned to 
articulate the place of our discipline within the core 
curriculum and perhaps ride point for all of us in 
establishing the centrality of the communications discipline 
to the development of an intellectually astute citizen. 

This organization is valuable in that it is a sounding board 
for ideas and a way of connecting individuals and 
institutions with similar or common interests and 
philosophies. There are spectacular ideas that emanate from 
our conversation pit after the stimulus of a thoughtful 
presentation. Creating opportunities for like-minded people 
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and institutions to join forces, not under the AJCU-CC 
banner, to follow through on programs, projects and 
studies. 

I think one of the highlights of our annual meeting should 
be a session on how connections made at AJCU-CC 
resulted in a cooperative venture or simple innovation. We 
can talk about a web page or a guide book or a published 
directory or an electronic journal, but it takes only one of 
us to start it and open it up to all of us. AJCU-CC is not 
here to give an imprimatur to your efforts, but rather to 
enhance and encourage your ideas through general reaction 
and the voluntary association of those members interested 
in working together. 

I admit that I find it hard not to be grandiose in my 
thinking concerning the role of AJCU-CC. My proposal 
that we meet in Rome and with representatives from 
European and other nearby Jesuit institutions is simply a 
device to get us focussed on issues of globalization in our 
curricula and programs. Maybe some of us will combine to 
work on a joint international program - and I’ll admit I'm 
primed to jump into such a venture. Maybe others will find 
the resolve and vision to chart a separate course. 

I think the greatest gift we can give ourselves is 
continued fellowship in a non-judgmental atmosphere. 
Continued respect for our diverse approaches will 
encourage the openness, honesty, caring and sharing that 
will make it worth while for us to continue returning 
annually and perhaps invite others of our colleagues to 
share in this wonderful experience. This is the only place 
where I can come to engage in a Jesuit dialogue without the 
usual catch words of Jesuit-lay collaboration. What we 
have here is a true adhocracy. 

Therefore, this year I am not asking for the broad 
endorsement of the AJCU-CC for a mission, philosophy or 
concrete objectives. Rather I am inviting any of you with a 
special interest to voluntarily step forward and indicate 
what you intend to do, based on what you will have heard 
at the meeting, to contribute to the development of this 
organization as a catalyst for faculty, student, departmental 
and institutional development. 
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ELoQuetiTia PenpecTa in a 
MuLncnedia Sociery 

W. Barnett Pearce 

Loyola University Chicago 

In 1993 the Task Force on the Core Curriculum 
presented a "Report" to the Dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences at Loyola University Chicago. The "Preamble" to 
the report contained three paragraphs. The second 
paragraph described "eloquentia perfecta" as one of the 
major elements in the Jesuit tradition for higher education. 
(The first paragraph simply cited the Jesuit tradition as the 
context for Loyola University; the third claimed that action 
as well as intellect was the involved in the educational 
mission of a Jesuit university.) 

After giving such a place of pride to "eloquentia 
perfecta," the "Report" of the Task Force nowhere referred 
to the department, discipline, or field of communication. I 
found this surprising since 1 believe that we have, or 
should have, or at least should want to be perceived as 
having, some connection with whatever is meant by 
"eloquentia perfecta." To repeat, while 1 brandish the 
Report as Exhibit A, nowhere is "communication" 
-whether as department, discipline, field or, horror of 
horrors, courses -- mentioned in the entire report. 

To the Administration and colleagues on the Task Force 
at Loyola, 1 addressed many messages, noting their 
oversight and seeking to inform them of our vital role in 
preparing students for "eloquentia perfecta. As 
Department Chair, my role was appropriately a forensic 
one. But to this intramural group of colleagues from 
departments of communication, 1 v/ant to be more 
deliberative and pose the following question: Why, in the 
minds of administrators, students. Boards of Trustees, 
etc., is the department, discipline, or field of 
communication so often seen as disconnected from 
whatever might be meant by "eloquentia perfecta"? 

As a provocation, 1 suggest that we have not practiced 
"eloquence" very well. The etymology of communication is 
"to make common." Well, we haven't made much in 
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common. 

During the past three years, our department has revised 
its entire curriculum. In tiie processes, we have been both 
aided and hampered by the fact that there is no standard 
curriculum, or even an array of standard curricula, in our 
field. Perhaps there should not be, but in terms of our 
ability to explain who wet are to administrators and 
colleagues not in our discipline or field, the absence of 
such standards is a problem. 

Last year (1994 j. two major histories of the field were 
published by distinguished scholars: Everett M. Rogers, A 
History of Communication Study: A_Biographical Study . 
New York: The Free Press: 1994, and Hermann Cohen, 
The History of Speech Communication: The Emergence of 
a Discipline: 1914-1945, Annandale, VA: Speech 
Communication Association, 1994. In his review of these 
boo\iS [Communication Theory , 5, 1995, pp. 181, 183-4), 
Bob Craig said, ".Astonishingly, these two books do not 
overlap at all; not a single person or topic is more than 
mentioned in both... Neither quite explains how we got 
where we are, but each illuminates places where some of 
us, or anyway parts of us, have come from. In their mutual 
obliviousness, no less than in the wealth of data they 
present for contemplation and the many historical questions 
they leave unanswered, these books may finally tell us 
more about the future agenda of communication studies 
than about the past of our field." 

Craig's astonishment, feigned as it might be, would only 
be increased were he to include in his review a third history 
of our discipline or field published the year before: Billy I. 
Ross, ed.. Seventy -Five Years of Journalism and Mass 
Communication Leadership: The History of the Association 
of Schools of Journalism and Mass Communication. 
Columbia, South Carolina: ASJMC, 1993. These three 
books, which I here brandish as Exhibit B, have no more 
in common than if they were describing three unrelated 
disciplines or fields. Whatever else this does, it hampers 
our ability to explain ourselves as central to "eloquentia 
perfecta" to Task Forces, Deans, and Trustees. 

About five years ago, a group of scholars under the 
leadership of Brenda Dervin undertook the task of 
re-thinking communication. They published two volumes 
of essays: Dervin, Brenda, ed. Rethinking 

Communication. Newbury Park, CA: Sage, 1989. Their 



conclusion: there is no way to subsume under any single 
story the various schools of thought, paradigms, traditions 
of communication theory. While 1 brandish these books as 
Exhibit C, nose in your mind again the question, why, in 
the minds of Trustees, Task Forces and the occasional 
marauding Dean, is the discipline, field, and department of 
communication disassociated from "eloquentia perfecta"? 

It is not my purpose to bewail the current condition, I am 
much more interested in focusing on how we might go 
forward. 

One way not to go forward is by the more forceful 
assertion of any one of our multiple traditions or 
paradigms. That is, we do not do well to assert that 
Rogers' or Cohen's or Ross, et al.'s version of our history 
and current status is correct, no matter how eloquent the 
argument. 1 say this because this strategy is forked on a 
dilemma. If the advocates for these and other versions of 
the discipline engage in forceful advocacy and none 
succeeds in carrying the da), then we have simply 
reproduced the same pattern that we now find ourself in, 
but at a higher level of intensity. On the other hand, if 
someone succeeds in claiming _the discipline/field for a 
particular story, then we have imposed one story on others 
in an act of historical/intellectual fascism against which all 
right-thinking men and women of good will will be 
compelled to revolt, and we have lost the richness of the 
suppressed traditions and paradigms. 

One way in which we might go forward is to give 
attention to the skills that our students need for eloquentia 
perfecta in the world in which they live. The effect of this 
is to reverse figure and ground. Often we foreground our 
intellectual tradition, identifying ourselves with the media 
we study (speech; mass) or profession we shadow 
(management; journalism) and use this as the "frame" in 
which we develop courses, advise students, and represent 
our departments/discipline/field to our colleagues. I am 
suggesting that we instead foreground the experience of 
our students and bring to that experience whatever we find 
useful from our intellectual tradition. I believe that this 
shift, subtle as it seems, will, to borrow a phrase, "from 
many a frightful blunder free us." 

Let me start with the hackneyed observation that 
Freshmen matriculating in Fall, 199.5, who complete their 
schooling in the "standard" four years, will be looking for 
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jobs or graduate >chools in the year 2000. What kind of 
world will they li\e in? 

Some fairly ob\ ious and noncontroversial characteristics 
of the contemporar\ and neiir-fiitiire sorial world are these. 

1. It is a multi-media world, in whicn media are not just 
alternati\'e wa\ s of transmitting messages but, as Walter 
Ong, S.J., has taught us, are pov/erful forces shaping 
forms of consciousness and patterns of social institutions. 
Our students will live in a world unlike most of our 
departments, in which orality, literacy, what my colleagues 
like to call videocy, and what we might yet learn to call 
cybercy are simultaneously present. We do our students a 
disservice if we teach them that these media are separate, 
and our teaching is counterproductive if it does not teach 
them to identity and move eloquently among the various 
media (and the torms of consciousness and social 
structures which attend them) that are in contemporary 
society. 

2. It is a world in which the relative density of various 
media vary tremendously from place to place. It is not the 
case that all of the current elementtiry school generation are 
computer literate; it is the case that elementary school 
children differ as much or more in their computer literacy 
than do adults. .And to whatever extent that computer 
literacy gives a person an advantage, we will be dealing 
with a society whose diversity is increased by just that 
increment between the "haves" and the "have nots." One of 
the skills required of our students is that of discerning 
relative density of various media (and the forms of 
consciousness and social structures which attend them) and 
learning how to move eloquently among them. 

3. It is a world in which the pace of change is rapid, of 
course, the speed of change is a relative matter, and I mean 
that it is rapid both using the metric of precedent (that is, 
change occurs more rapidly than it used to) and using the 
metric of a human life (that is, a person with a normal 
life-span will ha\e to confront change many times). The 
implication of this for eloqiientia perfecta is that forms of 
communication ha\ e a short life cycle and that they do not 
necessarily transfer well from one place to another (because 
that other place is changing as well, according to the logic 
of its own evolution), and that patterns of communication 
are often layered, in which several patterns, some obsolete, 
some current, and some avant garde are juxtaposed in the 
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same time period. Whatever else eloquence means in such 
a world, adaptability, creativity, and responsiveness are 
cmcial elements. 

4. It is a global world. Gadamer makes good use of the 
metaphor of horizons. In the contemporary world, it is 
impossible to rest comfortably within narrow horizons. 
Even the assertion of ethnic or intellectual uniqueness must 
be done within a complex set of global relationships in 
which the horizons have moved so far back that we meet 
ourselves on the far side. Whatever else eloquence is in the 
contemporary world, it cannot be provincial. 

5. It is a world in w'hich communication is not just a 
personal act nor a political force but a big business. One of 
the crazymaking aspects of the contemporary period in the 
United States is that we try to make communication policy 
using the discourse of the 18th century; we talk of 
"freedom of speech" and "freedom of the press" in terms of 
Congress passing no law that would abridge it. Actually, 
we have done pretty well in freeing communication from 
the long hand of King George 111 and of the U.S. 
government ... and in so doing, we have delivered it into 
the hands of business. Communication is not free; it is the 
slave of the forces of the marketplace. 

Are we teaching students wliai they need to know and 
need to know how to do in this kind of world? 

Another way in which we might go forward is to give 
attention to differential forms of communication. All talk is 
not alike. Just as all written material is not alike nor all 
television programming. I believe that we live in a social 
world in which very different forms of communication 
cohabit but tliat we have a relatively underdeveloped 
professional ability for discerning the differences among 
them. 

Let me contrast Just three of these forms, with no sense 
that this is a comprehensive list. There is "strategic 
communication" in which we have a specific agenda and 
we communicate in ways designed to entice, trick, or force 
others to support that agenda. This is very different from 
"deliberative communication" in which we engage with 
others in a process of what David Mathews calls 
"choice-work." Here we argue, listen, and otherwise 
reason together to evaluate options and choose among 
alternatives. It is hard work, and it is often painful, and it 
requires collaboration with otliers. Deliberation is different 



from dialogue, in which we open ourself to another and 
seek to understand and be understood. One of the best 
descriptions of dialogue was given by Abraham Kaplan 
(quoted by Rob Anderson, Kenneth N. Cissna, and 
Ronald C. Arnett, eds. The Reach of Dialogue: 
Confirmation, and Community, Cresskill, N.J.: 

Hampton Press. 1994. p. 9). 

“When people are in communion, when they are in this 
narrow sense really communicating with one another, the 
content of what is being communicated does not exist prior 
to and independently of that particular context. There is no 
message, except in a post-hoc reconstruction, which is 
fixed and complete beforehand. If 1 am really talking with 
you, 1 have nothing to say; what 1 say arises as you and 1 
genuinely relate to one another. 1 do not know beforehand 
who I will be, because 1 am open to you just as you are 
open to me. This. I think, is what makes growth possible 
among human beings, and why it seems to me impossible 
really to teach unless you are learning; v;hy you cannot 
really talk unless you are listening. You are listening not 
only to the other, you are listening to yourself. Indeed, in 
a fundamental sen.se -- 1 would say in a quite literal sense -- 
self and other are now so intertwined that we need new 
conceptual framew orks, new categories to describe what is 
happening.” 

Note that I am not making the ontological argument that 
these three categories exist. Rather, I am using them to 
make the argument that it is important to differentiate 
among forms of communication. 

Recently the Regents of the University of California 
voted to end "affirmative action." Ward Connerly, an 
African-American businessman who was the Regent who 
proposed the decision, has been claiming ever since that he 
is misunderstood by those who favor affirmative action. 
That is, he would like to be enmeshed in something like 
dialogue. Certain cynics saw the hand of California 
governor Pete Wilson behind the move and wondered what 
conversations occurred between Wilson and Connerly. 
Wilson was positioning himself for a run for the 
Presidency and repealing affirmative action is one of the 
topics he had hoped to ride into the White House. These 
same cynics think that Wilson for sure and maybe 
Connerly are talking about affirmative action in the context 
of strategic communication. 



The form of communication makes a difference, and our 
research as well as our teaching, might well be focused on 
helping our students discern among dissimilar forms of 
communication 

Eloquence in a multimedia social world in which 
dissimilar forms of communication cohabit, and colonize 
each other, and engage in complicated patterns of 
domination is not easy. Rather than looking backward to 
our separate histories as the basis for explaining ourselves 
to our students. Deans, and various Task Forces, what 
would happen if we were to focus on that which is needed 
to help our students -- and. Lord help us all -- ourselves to 
be eloquent in such a world? 
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1 7 ShoKT Papens 
AkouT Jesuit Cocvwumcation 



Richard Blake, S.J. 

Le Moyne Colle^’c 

Late last May, when the rivers opened and canoes from 
the outside, world could reach Syracuse, an enterprising 
merchant named Jacques Blockbuster brought a carton of 
videotapes to our trading post. For three beaver pelts and a 
moose steak I obtained a splendid video entitled "32 Short 
Films About Glenn Gould," by the Canadian director 
Francois Girard. The film inspired me to entitle this 
presentation "17 Short Papers About Jesuit 
Communication.” The advantage of this format is that by 
the time you have decided that you are furious with 
something I have said, I will be saying something else. 

Paper# 1 

We are all talking about "Jesuit tradition." "Jesuit 
identity." "Jesuit character" or "Jesuit education." 

Old timers tell me this is a new phenomenon. When the 
Society of Jesus owned and operated the American 28, 
their "Jesuitness" was taken for granted. The provincial 
appointed the president, who was often rector as well. He 
in turn appointed his Jesuit cronies to the board of trustees. 
Deans and other petty individuals normallv were the 
brethren. Jesuit teachers were represented in virtually 
every department, and occasionally were taken seriously. 
Philosophy and theology were mandatory and the rules of 
dorm life bore the scent of the seminary. How Jesuit can 
you be? What’s to talk about? Well, the schools have 
gone through cataclysmic change in the last 33 years and 
now there’s quite a bit to talk about. As we prepare to 
enter a post-Jesuit phase of Jesuit education, we’d best try 
to discover what we are talking about. 

Paper #2 

The conversation seems to be getting nowhere. 

True enough. There is no one magic formula that will fit 
a major research center like Loyola Chicago and a 
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community based enterprise like St. Peter's in Jersey City. 
Just when we have a mission statement we can agree on or 
have published a slick brochure like the one put out last 
year at Boston College, tlie school sets off in a new 
direction or some new wind blows through academe and 
one faction or another is outraged that this phrase was 
included and that dropped. Back to the drawing board for 
another round of consensus building. 

Paper ft 3 

We're sick of the whole thing. 

That's true, as well. We all want to get back to the 
business of teaching. It's extremely frustrating to realize 
that the task may never be finished and the perfect formula 
may never be crafted. Most of us like closure to our 
efforts, and this topic will not close. 

Paper tt4 

A great deal of the frustration comes from our attempting 
to invest too much in the term "Jesuit." We lose focus. 

All too often the term Jesuit is hijacked to support 
differing political agenda, and we are back to riding our 
predictable hobby horses. This is particularly infuriating. 
It muddies the waters, to coin a cliche, and makes 
everybody as mad as hell, to coin another, on issues that 
have little to do with Jesuitry'. 

One group will use "Jesuit tradition" to argue for a return 
to. the 1950s: This is a Roman Catholic institution and if 
you don't like it, get out. Teach only the official statements 
of the Holy See. Take attendance at Sunday Mass. Give 
the dorm prefects flashlights. 

More frequently, others use it to consecrate the agenda of 
the 1960s and 1970s, or 1990s. We need a massive dose 
of honesty and humility on these points. Jesuit colleges 
have struggled with social-justice issues just like any other 
institutions. Being Jesuit gives them no inside track. Let's 
look at a few examples. 

Georgetown and the Jesuit seminary at Woodstock 
Maryland were built with the earnings of plantations. In 
the 1930s an eminent American Jesuit prepared a statement 
for the 'Vatican, maintaining that Christians should not 
persecute Jews, since it only mtde them "more 
stiff-necked." Fortunately, the document was never 
published. At St. Louis, in t'.ie 1940s, Jesuits were 
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expelled not only from the University but from the 
Missouri Province for insisting that social events should be 
open to all students, regardless of color. 

The tradition is not helpful in dealing with the women's 
issues either. St. Ignatius carried the baggage of his 
Basque heritage and his military background. His original 
prejudices were reinforced when one of the three women 
he was forced to accept into the Society of Jesus was a 
descendent of the Spanish Queen, Juanna la Loca (Johanna 
the Mad). Sister Johanna apparently lived up to her family 
tradition. As a result, Dominicans, Benedictines and 
Franciscans have women’s orders, and Jesuits don't. 
Some of his comments about women in the Spiritual 
Exercises w'oiild have Ignatius up on charges in an 
American university today. In America, the Catholic boys 
generally went to the priests and brothers and Catholic girls 
to the sisters. It's probably fair to say that Jesuit 
institutions were not hostile to women; they were just not 
involved, and the sisters, with their own schools to 
support, were happy to keep it that way. 

From the founding of the first Jesuit school in Sicily in 
1548, Jesuits have always argued about whether they 
should educate the disadvantaged so that they can help 
themselves, or should concentrate on elites, who could be 
expected to create a just society as they moved into 
leadership roles. The unanswerable question is not “Why 
is there no Jesuit Harvard?”, but “Should there be a Jesuit 
Harvard?” I suspect the faculties at Georgetown and 
Detroit-Mercy would come up with different answers. Can 
anyone argue that our present policies on these matters 
evolved and continue to evolve without confusion and 
conflict? 



Paper #5 

At its worst, the discussion of Jesuit heritage leads to 
same generalities that any educational institution would 
embrace. 

Once we cut through the distractions of our favorite 
political agenda, we come up with descriptive statements 
equally suitable for any kindergarten or barber college. 
Could you imagine any school advertising that it educates 
the partial person? Or offers large classes? Or deals with 
students on an impersonal basis with absolutely no 
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attention to their individual needs? Or refuses to prepare 
anyo' for rewarding careers and public service. In other 
words, the characteristics of Jesuit education that we put 
into our promotional literature are often an embarrassment. 
They mean nothing. 

Paper U6 

It's important to keep at it. 

If a school is to maintain any distinctive character, and if 
its faculty is to be part of an educational tradition with any 
claim to special value, we have to keep asking ourselves 
what our schools are trying to do and how do we as 
individuals fit in? The conversation is important not only 
for the university in its marketing efforts but for ourselves 
as professional educators. 

Paper ft? 

Jesuits have no principles. 

This is key. The Society of Jesus was not founded as a 
teaching order. No one formulated a philosophy of 
education and then started a pious organization to put it into 
practice. In fact, the early Jesuits didn't know what they 
wanted to do. The\ turned this indecision into a virtue, 
maintaining that the\ wanted to remain free to do anything 
that the church needed, anywhere and at any time, "for the 
good of souls." They seemed eager to travel to remote 
places, a tradition that remains very much alive today — 
although cun'ently Paris, Hilton Head and Disneyland seem 
more desirable destinations than the Paraguayan rain 
forests or the tundra of northern New York State. 

In a very short time, however, while Ignatius was still 
alive, the Jesuits found themselves in the school business. 
In their travels, these early Jesuits started to read the signs 
of their times. Here's what they saw: exploration and 
colonization, technology and revolution, the Protestant 
reformation and Italian renaissance, and a Church that 
seemed singularly unprepared for any of it. The need for 
education seemed paramount. The week long visit to a 
village with a few catechism lessons, a musical pageant and 
a barn burner of a sermon to get the burgers into a 
confessional didn't have the lasting impact that they 
wanted. Goodbye to the open road and light horse cavalry 
concept of ministry Hello to the schools, and fund 
raising, building maintenance, years of secular studies. 
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fights with local politicians and ecclesiastics and 
collaboration with laymen and laywomen. They didn't 
plan it; they didn’t intend to be school teachers; it just 
happened. Or perhaps more accurately, God wanted it to 
happen. 

Paper ffS 

Jesuit education, then, is a specifically spiritual and 
Catholic ministry, one of many forms of ministry that 
Jesuits could have undertaken "for the good of souls.” 

As a monk in good standing, 1 regret that many of us are 
afraid to say this. The overarching goal of Jesuit activity in 
the early days was (and 1 hope remains today) "the good of 
souls." In an age when good Catholics believed that there 
was no sahation outside the church, the early Jesuits 
believed that travelling around the world to make converts, 
keeping Catholics from slipping away and making 
practicing Catholics more fervent were goals to be pursued 
by any means necessary. For some strange reason, in a 
very short period of time, they concluded that teaching 
mathematics and rhetoric, grammar and physics, theater 
and dance uere the best means available to accomplish 
these goals. 

Paper ft9 

The Jesuit tradition is opportunistic. 

The early Jesuits were ingenious in exploiting their 
opportunities for ministry. At first, rather than involving 
themselves in running schools, they simply opened 
residences in university towns and got the best available 
education for their own scholastics on the cheap. Later, 
when the>’ needed money to feed these young men, the 
priests taught a few courses themselves, accepting no fee 
for their services, but with the understanding that they 
would receive a healthy subsidy from the municipality or 
generous townspeople. Eventually, they saw the folly of 
their ways and took off in hot pursuit of tuition-paying 
bodies. To make these colleges attractive to lay students 
and their checkbooks, they had to offer secular subjects 
alongside the seminary- curriculum. When they discovered 
that these "open” colleges were actually a splendid way to 
further "the good of souls," they reached out aggressively 
to expand their network of schools around 'the world. 
Somehow the original idea of using lay students merely to 



support the education of future priests dropped away. 
They wanted to exploit their markets to keep the schools 
financially sound and thus provide an apostolic launch pad 
for their work of "saving souls." 

How many of our universities today are going through 
endless market analyses of opportunities for new 
programs, evening divisions and the like? Are the 
humanities faculties upset? Do they claim the 
administration is trying to destroy the character of the 
institution for financial gain? 1 could imagine the same 
allegations being hurled back and forth in Jesuit recreation 
rooms in the 16th century. The Jesuit tradition lives! 

Paper U 10 

The Jesuit tradition is adaptable. 

As we discover in our present day discussion, there is no 
one model of Jesuit education that fits every circumstance. 

It changes from one culture to another. The early Jesuits 
had to analyze the needs of the native peoples of Paraguay, 
of sophisticated Roman nobility or Indians in Goa and 
adapt their form of education to the personal and cultural 
needs of the people. As the situation changed, so did the 
schools. Imperial power switched from one country to 
another and finally collapsed as independence movements 
succeeded. The schools had to adapt in order to survive. 
In China, India and to some extent in the Americas, the 
early Jesuits showed a remarkable ability to learn 
languages, cultures and religious traditions. As men of 
their time, their ultimate goal, of course, was to lead all 
peoples to Christ, but their ability to see God’s activity in 
varied ways led them to respect the beliefs of others and get 
into hot holy water with tlie Vatican, where Christianity 
and Western European culture were not only inseparable, 
but synonymous. 

Today in our country, the colleges that once served the 
needs of immigraiu Gennan and Irish Catholics now try to 
carry out their mission amid a bewildering mixture of 
cultures, just at the early Jesuits did. The relative 
homogeneity of American Catholic culture has evaporated. 
How do we adapt to the new realities of our society? How 
on earth can we serve the needs of various peoples, while 
keeping some kind of Catholic identity for "the good of 
souls." How do we even say this without being accused of 
proselytism or cultural imperialism? In some ways, the 
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early Jesuits seem more successful at this than we arc, but 
maybe that is because the less successful were boiled in oil 
or trampled by elephants. 

A footnote to this notion of adaptability may hit close to 
home for some of us. The early Jesuits did not seem to 
regret turning their schools over to native peoples when the 
time came to move on. It's sad when today so many 
Jesuits and our most enthusiastic lay supporters complain 
that the Catholic character that 1 loved at Holy Cross in the 
1950s has been destroyed. The Jesuits are selling out and 
letting lay people take' over "our" schools. Serving souls, 
reading the signs of the times and moving on is the Jesuit 
tradition of adaptability. The challenge for the next 
generation of Jesuit educators --and in the United States 
these will include very tew Jesuits-- will be to discover its 
own appropriate strategies for "the g(X)d of souls. 

Paper ff II 

The Jesuit tradition is incarnational and humanistic. 

Jesuits are worldly, and not only in the sense that they 
know the best restaurants in town, or in any other town for 
that matter. In the spiritual sense, are not comfortable in 
the sacristy. They try to find God in all sorts of people and 
things and ideas. For the good of their souls, students at 
Jesuit institutions should learn not to flee from the secular 
world but to embrace it. This is not, however, the same 
thing as being held hostage by it, as though there were no 
universe worth investigating outside the material order. 
Questions of spiritual value and personal commitment 
ought to be very much at the heart of the education 
experience at a Jesuit college. 

Paper U12 

This search for values and personal commitment involves 
dialogue between varied cultures and social classes. 

Not everybody poses the questions in the same way. 
The early Jesuits followed the paths of exploration and 
conquest around the world and were enriched by contact 
with other cultures. Even in Europe they insisted in mixing 
students from different social classes and in Prague even 
taught Protestants alongside Catholics. Sure of their own 
identity, the.se pioneers welcomed exchange between those 
of differing traditions. 

Surely in this group it is not necessary to point out how 



the modern means of communication have speeded up and 
intensified the exchange of ideas, not only on campuses but 
throughout the world. Paradoxically, at this stage, the ease 
of communication today makes the dialogue more difficult. 
It frightens people. As long as I do not know what blacks, 
Hispanics, AIDS victims, women, the elderly, aliens and 
the Michigan Militia feel and think, they don t bother me. 
Each newscast and talk show makes these competing 
demands more public and thus more threatening. The 
result, at its gentlest, is the backlash vote of 1994; at its 
worst it creates other Bosnias, other Ruandas. 

The Jesuit university can be a civilized forum for 
continuing the dialogue between differing social classes 
and value systems. Frequently, as we all know, it fails, 
but often too it is a stunning success, a fact that we may be 
too slow to appreciate. 



Paper ft 13 , 

Current usage translates "the good of souls as the 
service of faith and the promotion of justice." 

Here the secular and spiritual goals converge. From a 
standpoint of our faith and respect for the faith of others, 
we confront the injustices in society and gather the 
resources to combat them. This is a spiritual, godly 
activity, whether or not a person is a believer. Atheists and 
agnostics can collaborate in this work, aided and 
encouraged, it is hoped, by the atmosphere of a Jesuit 
tradition that asks embarrassing questions and seeks 
realistic solutions, wherever they may be found. 



Paper ffI4 

Outside the campus, in the American scene at large, this 
project especially involves dialogue with dogmatic 
see Lilcirists 

Is there any doubt tliat one of the most spectacular 
failures of tlie academic community has been its blindness 
to faith? What a surprise when we discovered enorrnous 
power of "Muslim fundamentalism," or "the religious 
right" or even the Catholic Church during the collapse of 
Communism in Eastern Europe. Religious people, quaint 
relics that they are thought to be, inhabit a world that has 
become meaningless for the vast majority of Western 
intellectuals and opinion leaders. How do we learn to 
listen respectfully but critically to this doininant culture and 



get it to listen to us. 

That's where we communications scholars come in. 

Paper U15 

The study of media reveals the values of the dominant 
culture. 

Research can help us understand what the dominant 
culture really believes. It helps us get below the surfaces 
and find out whether any common ground exists that will 
make this dialogue more fruitful. A simple example; my 
own work on the films ot Woody Allen has revealed to my 
satisfaction an enormous core of religious sensibility. 
Allen would deny this, of course, but it’s there. I'm sure 
research on the other media is equally rewarding. Through 
our writing and teaching, we can help our society discover 
its real values and the values being relentlessly marketed to 
them. On a good day, our research may even provide 
feedback to the media industries. On a very good day, they 
may act on it. 

Paper U16 

Its national and international character makes the Jesuit 
network a particularly suitable environment for such 
reflection. 

Meetings like this are merely a slight indication of the 
enormous resources we have at our disposal. We are part 
of a network of 28 institutions of higher education in this 
country and over 200 throughout the world. We claim 
some kind of common Jesuit heritage, even though we 
know how difficult it is to say exactly what that heritage is. 
We are have the capability to engage in dialogue on a vast 
scale. 

In its recent General Congregation, 300 Jesuits from 
around the world, with their many different cultures and 
political and social histories, hammered out statements not 
only on in-house topics but on issues like culture, the 
intellectual life, universities, the ecology and even women. 
They were trying to set directions for engaging the issues 
that today's world is struggling with. That's the kind of 
work we ought to be doing in our universities. I hope to 
suggest, however, that our primary partner in dialogue in 
this time and place is dogmatic .secularism of the media in 
our own country. We can’t begin to have justice in 
America, if our only faith rests on an unspoken but real 



belief in personal economic gain, to be achieved through 
the use of the right toothpaste and the right underarm 
deodorant. 

Paper U 17 

The enterprise is so vast that no one person or one faculty 
can embrace its entirety. The work requires the 
contributions of all different kinds of people from many 
different backgrounds. 

That's why we need all sorts of people to join in the 
effort: Jesuits and non-Jesuits; Catholics and 

non-Catholics; believers and non-believers. The richer and 
more diverse the conversation we have among ourselves 
and our colleagues, the more we will have to offer in the 
wider dialogue we join for "the good of souls." 
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Roa>e Meeting AKTicuLares New 
Role pK Jesuits m 
Communication Cultune 

Brother William E. Biernatzki, S.J. 

Centre for the Study of Communication and Culture 
Saint Louis University 

The 34th Jesuit General Congregation met in Rome 
during the first three months ot 1995. One of its major 
efforts was to write documents which would formulate 
policies regarding various aspects of the Society's life and 
activities for the next few decades. 

Comrnunication has been mentioned in documents issued 
by previous General Congregations. For example. Decree 
4 of the 32nd General Congregation ( 1975), "Our Mission 
Today, listed communication as one of the four priority 
dimensions ot the work of the Society, along with 
theological reflection, social ministry, and education. As 
that document put it. all four dimensions were to be 
brought together in all the activities of the Society, with the 
goal of "the service ot taith and the promotion of Justice," 
which was to be the aim of all Jesuit work. 

Nevertheless, this document of the 34th General 
Congregation is the first document that any Jesuit general 
congregation has ever devoted entirely to communication. 
It is one of 23 documents issued by GC34, and is grouped 
with five others, under the heading, "Dimensions and 
Particular Sectors of Our Ministry." 

Each of the twenty-three texts was drafted by a 
committee. The committee on communication, like the 
others, included a broad spread of geographical 
representation, but it was heavily influenced by two North 
American members. Fathers Pierre Belanger, of the French 
Canadian Province* and John Priveite, Provincial of the 
California Province. Both hold advanced degrees in 
communication studies. 

Father Belanger is the co-director of JESCOM-Canada, 
the Jesuit secretariat for communication work in that 
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country, and he also works in audio-visual production at 
the Centre Saint-Pieite in Montreal. 

Before becoming provincial, Father Privette taught in the 
comnriunication departinetu at Santa Clara University. 
Consequently, while the document is for the guidance of 
Jesuits throughout the world, it has a North American 
flavor and accurately reflects the mass media situation in 
North America. 

So far, the documents of GC34 are only available in 
"interim" form. Their "definitive" texts, in three 
languages, are being worked over and translated by Jesuit 
editors in Rome. Nevertheless, there is no reason to 
believe the official texts will differ significantly from the 
interim texts. 

As the title — "Communication; A New Culture" — 
suggests, the document stresses the changes which 
electronic communication is making in contemporary 
culture. It says that Saint Ignatius recognized and 
responded to a comparable change which was occurring in 
his own time, the 16th Century. Then, it was printing with 
moveable type which was revolutionizing European 
culture. That change brought with it massive changes in 
social and intellectual life which required a whole new 
approach to growth in the spiritual life, as well. Historians 
have noted that one reason for the rapid spread of 
Protestantism in early 16th century Europe was the 
Reformers' eagerness to use the latest printing technologies 
and the tardiness and even reluctance of Catholics to use 
them. That Catholic attitude gradually changed, and the 
early Jesuits were some of the leaders in promoting the 
change. 

In the present day, the growth of the electronic mass 
media, together with the data-processing and information 
revolution, confront us with a challenge comparable to that 
which printing posed for Ignatius and the early Jesuits. It 
is not only the technologies which are changing, but our 
ways of learning, knowing, and even thinking and 
reasoning. As the text of the Communication Document 
says: “This world of communication develops what is 
widely identified as a new culture, one that is non-linear, 
image-oriented, intuitive and altective in its understanding 
of the world." 

The flow of electronic images not only comes at us more 
rapidly than was possible in the print media, but it also 
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often is disjointed and ambiguous. Frequently, it is 
manipulative, urging us to buy things or do things we 
would not otherwise want to buy or do. The values the 
media represent often challenge Gospel values and they can 
subtly undermine the spiritual and moral character of their 
audiences. But. if used comectly, the new media also offer 
tremendous opportunities for learning and both personal 
and social development. The electronic media create a new 
kind of cultural environment, and we need new skills to 
successfully engage it, survive it, and use it for 
constructive purposes. 

The new document reiterates and emphasizes even more 
strongly what the 32nd General Congregation had said 
about communication being not so much a sector of 
Jesuiapostolic activity, of interest only to those Jesuits who 
specialize in it, but a "major apostolic dimension" of the 
work of all Jesuits. It says, “Clearly, not all Jesuits should 
engage in media. Nevertheless, every Jesuit, in order to be 
effective, must be aware of and well versed in the 
language, symbols, and strengths and weaknesses of the 
modern communication culture. This is a way to make the 
shift, to realize that this new communication environment is 
a milieu in which large numbers of people can be reached 
and enriched, where literacy, knowledge and solidarity can 
be fostered.” 

The Society of Jesus always has been committed to the 
proclamation of the Good News of the Ciiristian message, 
but effectiveness in that proclamation requires the use of a 
language understood by the audience. The cultural changes 
brought about by the electronic media have brought with 
them changes in language, which must be accommodated 
to if communication is to be effective. 

All Jesuits and all Jesuit apostolates, including the 
university apostolate, are committed to the "service of faith 
and promotion of justice." But to serve faith and promote 
justice in the modern world requires use of the modern 
language — as it has been shaped by the electronic media. 
Jesus used parables drawn from the life of his time and 
place to communicate his message. Contemporary Jesuits 
tire called upon to learn how to phrase the same message in 
terms which their own contemporaries can relate to and 
understand. 

The methods and means used to adapt to and use the 
modern media can be very diverse, according to the 
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document. The means to be used depend on the situation, 
and can range all the way from television production and 
the Vatican Radio — for \vhich the Society has long been 
responsible — all tlie way do'.'.n to folk media, street plays, 
and bulletin boards. 

The document explicith mentions the need to coordinate 
the action of "Christians and other people of good will" to 
promote the freedom of the press wherever it is threatened 
or suppressed. Collaboration w ith others also is needed to 
bring about another requirement of justice in worldwide 
communications, that is "an equitable flow of 
communication between industrialized and developing 
countries." Ail peoples not only should have an equal 
chance to express their ow n cultures and their own needs 
through the mass media, but they also should have the right 
not to always have their own media dominated by the 
borrowed cultures and values of the richer countries. 

Media education also is emphasized by the document as 
something in which Jesuits should be involved — to help 
give people a critical understanding of the media and 
thereby a means both to protect themselves from its abuses 
and to use it most effectively for their own human 
development. It encourages Jesuits to "be among the best 
media educated people in order to participate in this broad 
educational task." Jesuits, themselves, have to be trained 
in how to use the media constructively, for their own 
well-being as "’ell as in their apostolic work. So, the 
document recommends a stronger emphasis on 
communication training in the formation of all Jesuits. 
What is needed is an understanding of the potential of the 
media which can be integrated into the other apostolates of 
the Society in the most constructive and useful way. Some 
should specialize in communication work, but the whole 
Society has to be aware of it and its potential application to 
other dimensions of the Society's wcirk. 

The text of the communication document met with a 
generally favorable reaction from the delegates to the 
General Congregation. One of its weaknesses, as one 
delegate commented to me. is that, while the "infoniiation 
revolution" is mentioned, it is no. adequately treated. The 
implications of the revolution in data transmission, 
information retrieval, and other "non-mass" uses of 
telecommunications technoUigy may ultimately prove to be 
of greater importance than the mass communications 
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revolution which preoccupies the writers of the document. 

Where do we go from here? "We," in our immediate 
context, means not only Jesuits but all who are 
collaborating in the communications teaching and research 
of the American Jesuit Colleges and Universities. To 
answer that question, we have to ask where we have come 
from and where we are now. 

I think we have come a long way. Most American Jesuit 
colleges and universities appear to have some kind of 
communication program. Some have been outstanding. 
The Society, itself, has not hesitated to assign young 
Jesuits to studies in this area. The Society has established 
a secretariat (JESCOM) in its Roman Curia to coordinate its 
communications activities throughout the world, and each 
regional area of the Society has both a secretariat and an 
organization for coordination of the work in its own area. 
Jesuits have been prominent in the work of Unda (the 
Catholic broadcasters' organization), UCIP (the Catholic 
journalists’ organization) and OClC (the Catholic 
film-makers' organization). This gathering of 
representatives from the communication departments of 
Jesuit colleges and universities testifies to an ongoing 
eagerness to strengthen that work through 
inter-institutional c(X)peration. 

That kind of cooperation is needed if we are to know how 
to proceed most effectively in the future. The field of 
communication studies and practice is so broad that there is 
danger of becoming isolated in our own specialties and cut 
off from effective collaboration with each other. This has 
been a problem among Jesuit communication specialists in 
the past. Some have enthusiastically studied 
communication and begun work in prcxluction, research or 
teaching, only to become frustrated by their isolation, 
restricted funding, and seeming lack of interest from 
superiors and co-workers. 1 don’t know that we can do 
much about lack of funds, but gatherings like these can 
help overcome the feeling of isolation and can give each 
one the realization of working in common cause with many 
others around the country in an endeavor which is both at 
the heart of today's culture and an essential instrument for 
our spiritual and intellectual work. 



The CSCC and Coopemme Won.k 
in The AJCU-CC 

Paul A. Soukup, SJ 

Santa Clara University 

This topic, which could as well bear the title, "Common 
Themes for Research and Publishing," invites us to think 
about ways in which we can work together to take 
advantage of what we ha\ e in common, particularly when 
it comes to research. Three sources of support have 
emerged: Loyola University Press, The Centre for the 
Study of Communication and Culture at Saint Louis 
University (CSCC), and our own departments. 

One resource could be the Loyola University Press (soon 
to be renamed Loyola Press). Fr. George Lane, SJ, the 
director of the Loyola University Press, briefly addressed 
the group about the Press's current projects and invited 
members to submit ideas or manuscripts to one or another 
of their divisions. The Lo\ola Press publishes grammar 
school and secondary school textbooks, "popular 
academic" books on Jesuit themes, materials related to 
Chicago, and materials on religion and spirituality. 

Second, the CSCC can be a catalyst in this regard since 
its mission is to facilitate communication research, provide 
support, and promote networking. The CSCC maintains a 
good library, particularly of communication-related 
periodicals from around the world. It invites visiting 
scholars and will provide office space and some support 
staff. The CSCC has identified several areas of research 
associated with our common mission to promote social 
justice, which tend to be ignored. It has published reviews 
on some of them in Conununicafion Research Trends, and 
it would welcome further work. 

While no one wishes to legislate topics of research, here 
are some areas that need work: Quality I elevision ( recently 
reviewed in Trends), democratization and communication, 
non- governmental organizations and communication, 
communication and justice, communication and human 
rights (set for a special issue of Conunumcation to coincide 
with the anniversary of the Universal Declaration of 



Human Rights), communication policy studies (for 
example, deregulation of telecommunications), 
communication and pedagogy, service learning in the 
communication curriculum. 

Let me make a special plea in regard to the final item. 
Last year at the SCA convention, I chaired a panel to 
discuss this issue. Those of us at the panel decided to seek 
a publisher who would bring out a book on service 
learning, featuring case studies of what communication 
departments are doing. It any ot your faculty incorporate 
service learning, please pass word of this along and I 
would be happy to include their work in the book. 

Third, we have great resources within our own 
departments. The AJCU-CC can promote greater 
cooperation or e\en "friendly competition" to facilitate 
people's research. We might start with a directory of 
faculty and their research interests so that people would 
know who to call for ideas or possible collaboration. 

[This latter point stimulated a good discussion and an 
offer from Creighton to set up a computer list server for the 
purpose. In addition, Paul Tipton, SJ, from the AJCU 
described the AJCU web-server and explained how it 
would become available to the AJCU-CC group.] 



Looking fOK a Jesuir, Carbolic 
Idenriry in Course Syllabi 

Mary Ann Danielson 

Creighton University 

The 1980s have been dubbed the "culture decade." 
Management gurus such as Tom Peters and Robert 
Waterman, Jr. opened America's eyes to the possibilities of 
creating and maintaining an organizational culture. The 
cultural view of organizations was soon adopted by various 
organizations, to include educational institutions. Schools, 
colleges, and universities recognized the various cultures 
that existed within the institution, the various departments, 
and the classroom. Staton (1990), in adopting an 
ecological perspective on college/university teaching, also 
recognizes the classroom as having a culture. Citing 
Condon (1986), she identifies the communication norms 
and patterns that emerge from classroom interactions as 
constituting the culture of the particular classroom. 

Under the dialectical perspective of educational 
socialization, teachers and students co-create this classroom 
culture. According to Gorham (1990), "there is no such 
thing as a generic student. Students are active, co-creators 
of the classroom environment" (p. 220). To some extent, 
students and teachers socialize each other in order to create 
this classroom culture. Socialization is traditionally 
achieved via communication. Communication (meanings) 
can be culturally defined as emergent and intersubjectively 
created/negotiated (Louis, 1983). In other words, from a 
dialectical cultural perspective, teachers and students work 
together to create/negotiate meanings for themselves. 

Socialization may take a number of forms: primary 
versus secondary and/or various t)pes of secondary 
socialization. Whereas, primary socialization occurs from 
birth, secondary socialization occurs once we prepare to 
enter organizations and may lake two forms: 

—occupational or role socialization and 
--organizational socialization (Staton-Spicer & Darling, 
1986). 

Occupational socialization refers to the "process by 
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which a new member to an occupation becomes 
acquainted with the culture of the occupational group, 
including the norms adhering to the role which the new 
member is to perform" (Corbett, 1980, p. 11). In other 
words, through various sources and experiences, both 
students and teachers learn what it means to be a "student" 
or a "teacher." In addition to occupational socialization, 
once the teacher is hired by a particular school or school 
district, or a student is accepted at a particular school, they 
must begin to learn the culture of the school (system) in 
which he or she now teaches/leams. 

One particular tool that facilitates the socialization of 
teachers and students within the classroom environment is 
the course syllabi. While it appears to be underutilized (as 
a socialization tool) in today's classrooms, the course 
syllabi can play a very real role in classroom socialization 
(Danielson, 1995). Initial results indicate that course 
syllabi have the ability to transmit role-related and cultural 
knowledge, initiate dialogue and negotiation, and reduce 
uncertainty or "surprise." Given the amount of time that 
students and teachers spend together, it is both appropriate 
and necessaiy that our research efforts are directed toward 
classroom socialization, in general, and course syllabus as 
socialization strategy in particular. 

As "there is no meaning without context" (Bateson, 
1972) and as classroom socialization occurs within a 
particular university or college context, we must examine 
this larger university or college context. Universities and 
colleges may be characterized as public or private, with 
further distinctions based on size, selectivity of 
admissions, etc. Within private colleges and universities, 
Jesuit institutions stand out as having a unique presence. 
Jesuit institutions are not only private, but they tend to 
support basic principles or tenets which include: a rigorous 
curriculum (rigorous and imaginative scholarship), 
personal attention (/.<?., cura personalis), integration of 
values into the curriculum, a solid grounding in the liberal 
arts, and an emphasis on speaking eloquently and writing 
clearly (LeMoyne college catalogue with notations from 
Santa Clara's admissions materials). It is within this Umger 
environment that we, as academicians and scholars, 
operate. 

Does this larger context influence the classroom 
socialization and does the course syllabi reflect the 
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socialization into this larger university context? Answering 
these questions underlie the purpose for this paper which 
specifically explores the role of the course syllabi in 
classroom socialization by content analyzing 
communication course syllabi from various Jesuit 
institutions. In this paper, I will provide additional 
background materials on the socialization process and how 
it relates to utilization of course syllabi as strategy, answer 
three research questions, and discuss the conclusions and 
implications of this research. 

Secondary Socialization 

Educational research surrounding the secondary 
socialization process is usually characterized by models and 
stages. The two models used as the general framework for 
educational research are the functionalist and dialectical 
models. The functionalist model views 
communication-as-action (Staton-Spicer & Darling, 1987), 
and research via this venue identifies outcomes of 
socialization {i.e., attitude shifts and conformity). As 
Zeichner (1980) observes, most of the studies within the 
functionalist framework "have emphasized accounts of 
how the individual adjusts to the constraints of social 
structure to the neglect of analyses of the individual's role 
in resisting and in transforming the social structure" (cited 
in Staton-Spicer & Darling, 1987, p. 13). According to 
this view of socialization, teachers [and students! t're the 
objects of socialization, the passive receivers of 
communicative messages and socialization strategies. 

The dialectical model of socialization, on the other hand, 
views comnuinication-as-interaction or transaction 
(Staton-Spicer & Darling, 1987). Under this approach, 
socialization is viewed as a dynamic process and assumes 
that individuals are active constructors of their own 
experiences. Research under this model include 
socialization strategies, selection of socialization agents, 
and personal strategies to meet individual needs. 

Consistent with pre\ ious streams of teacher socialization 
research and congruent with my personal views on 
communication and socialization, 1 have chosen to 
subscribe to the assumptions of the dialectical model. In 
my view, socialization is a process, dynamic and complex. 
Some researchers te g., Hess, 199.^) have gone so far as to 
utilize Venn tliagrams to depict the dynamic processes of 
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organizational socialization. According to Hess (1993), 
socialization "iinolves many processes that overlap 
chronologicall)’. regress at times, form spirals, and fit into 
multiple categories " (p. 196). Therefore, at a minimum, 
vve should consider socialization from a process or 
dialectical perspective. In particular, we can consider 
socialization as a process of seeking information to reduce 
uncertainty. 

Socialization as L'ncertainty Reduction 

Based on the theoretical work of Berger (1987) and 
Berger and Calabrese (1975), Staton-Spicer and Darling 
(1987) apply uncertainty reduction theory (URT) to the 
process of socialization. Specifically, they argue that 
socialization occurs as a communication process of seeking 
information to reduce uncertainty about the role or 
occupation, but also about the organization or culture. 

Classroom socialization can now be refrained as the 
communicative process by which individuals attempt to 
reduce uncertainty about themselves, their roles, and their 
membership in a particular organization (classroom). 
Teachers and students, therefore, engage in the 
socialization process so as to reduce uncertainty or the 
"surprises" associated with their role and the organization 
(Louis, 1980). The methods that are utilized may vary, but 
one possible method for creating meanings within the 
classroom context is the course syllabus. 

Syllabus as Socialization Strategy 

Syllabi are "course documents developed by instructors 
primarily to communicate to students the structure and 
procedures for courses” (Wulff & Nyquist. 1990, p. 249). 
Syllabi function to inform students of the scope of the 
work, to identify the sequence the work will follow, and to 
describe the tasks by which success will be determined 
(Saunders, 1978; as cited in Civikly, 1990, p. 60). Due to 
the nature of their functions, syllabi tend to be distributed 
the first day of class. As a result, the course syllabi as 
socialization strategy is grounded in the encounter stage of 
socialization. 

Upon encounter, or the first meeting, the course syllabi 
enables students to detennine "the nature of the class, 
expectations for participation, written work (including due 
dates), class procedures and policies, and a sense of the 
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person who is the teacher" (Civikly, 1990, p. 61). In other 
words, the syllabi provides socialization content; 
specifically, role-related {e.g., what they needed to do, 
expectations about their participation/role in the class) and 
cultural (e.g., how the class was to be conducted, the 
learning styles employed, etc.) learnings. 

This content, according to Friedrich and Cooper (1990) 
is especially important.'’ Based upon interviews with a 
number of students. Friedrich and Cooper (1990) 
categorized the types of information that students typically 
sought their first day of class. The three types of 
information were course coverage, course rules, and 
teacher personality. These three types of information 
correspond with the findings of Civikly (1990), and 
reinforce what many of us may have already known; 
Students are as interested in the person teaching the course 
as in the content of the course. 

Initial research results, while not directly exploring the 
role of course syllabi as socialization strategy, seem to 
support the conclusion that a well-constructed syllabi can 
satisfy the very real desires of students to know about the 
course content, classroom rules, and teacher expectations. 
To the extent that the syllabi can transmit role-related and 
cultural knowledge, it is contributing to the classroom 
socialization process. 

The syllabi can further contribute to the classroom 
socialization process by sen. ing as a contract (analogous to 
the psychological contract operating in organizations) and 
by reducing classroom uncertainties. The syllabus as 
contract can serve as the document by which the C;.issroom 
practices, expectations, and norms are discussed and 
codified. Any later ambiguities of meanings can be 
resolved by examining the contract that exists between the 
parties. 

The syllabus as contract should allow for dialogue and 
negotiation. Students as active agents (co-creators) of the 
culture should participate in the construction and 
codification of the practices and expectations. This is not 
to say. however, that students should ultimately (singly) 
determine the course content or standards for the purse. 
Rather, it should be an interactive process by which the 
instructor works with the students to develop the course, (or 
modify the syllabus) so as to make the course as relevant 
and meaningful as possible. 
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Mv work with students enrolled in Success Prep an 
employability training program, demonstrates that allowing 
students to assist in setting the "normative" culture for the 
group can and does work. At the beginning of the term, 
the group determines the rules for the clas's. While the 
teacher may introduce ideas, the students are equal partners 
in the proces.s. Rules for classroom behavior have 
included; only one person talking at a time, no chewing 
gum (a rule of the facilities we were using), treat others as 
you would like to be treated, and the teacher is not always 
right. Equt'l participation often increases the groups’ 
ownership in the class and increases their "investment" in 
Its success. 

The course syllabus can also contribute to socialization 
by reducing uncertainty or minimizing the amount of 
surprise that one experiences, especially the first day of 
class. According to Friedrich and Cooper (1990), 
uncertainty can be reduced in one of three ways; passive 
sMtegies, active strategies, and interactive strategies. Each 
or these three strategies can be evident in a course syllabus 
A pas.sive strategy requires that information be gathered 
mroiigh indirect means such as unobtrusive observation. 

he coiiise syllabus can serve as a passive strategy in that 
the students can observe the teacher as s/he explains the 
.syllabus. According to Civikly (1990). students develop a 
positive view of the teacher’s investment of time and 
when they see the syllabus the teacher has created. 
Additional passive sources of information could include 
attendance policies and office hours {i.c., "open" or 
closed ' door policy). Each of the.se items sends a signal 
to the student about the type of course it will be and the 
type ot teacher you will be. 

An active strategy requires the individual to interact with 
others to gam information. The syllabus, as distributed, 
gives the students and their coiirsemates the information 
they will need to answer each others' questions. 
Additionally, students can and will learn from observing 
and following the lead of their coiirsemates. (See the 
Social Information Processing Model (Salancik & Pfeffer, 
1978] for a fuller discussion of the role of peers in 
processing [organizational, environmental | information). 

Finally, interactive strategies require the student to 
directly interact with the primary source of information in 
order to reduce uncertainty. The teacher's style and 
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manner may indicate the degree to which s/he is open to 
questioning. To the degree to which the teacher is 
comfortable, s/he should employ immediacy behaviors 
(e.g., eye contact, establishment of appropriate distances, 
smiling). Immediacy behaviors should decrease the 
student's anxiety in approaching the teacher. The greater 
the communication between the teacher and student, the 
more interactive the socialization process. 

Theoretically, it appears that course syllabi have a very 
real role in classroom socialization. Initial results indicate 
that course syllabi have the ability to transmit role-related 
and cultural knowledge, initiate dialogue and negotiation, 
and reduce uncertainty or "surprise." Given the potential 
of course syllabi as socialization strategy, this paper moves 
beyond the theoretical to examine actual course syllabi 
utilized in communication(s) departments at Jesuit 
universities and colleges. 

To date, no one has really analyzed the specific 
categories of materials on course syllabi, especially at 
Jesuit institutions. Therefore, this research asks the 
following two questions; 

RQl: What information is included on communication 
course syllabi? 

RQl a: Do course s\llabi retlect the presence or absence 
of the Jesuit, Catholic’ identity of the institutions? Because 
of prior socialization teducational) experiences, studen s 
and teachers do not enter the classroom tabula rasi . 
Therefore, it is important to explore what they may be 
bringing into the classroom in the form of expectations. 
Specifically, 

RQ2: What might students/teachers expect from the 
institution, faculty, and/or classroom based on materials 
provided by the Admissions Office? Because this study 
was not able to directly survey students or faculty, 
materials that a freshman student or newcomer faculty 
might receive were used as the basis for expectations. 
Additionally, as there are no previous studies in this area, 
research question? rather than hypotheses were posed. 

Methods 

Participants 

Directors of Admissions and Chairpersons in the 
Comnuinication(s) Departments at 15 Jesuit institutiors 
were contacted and asked to provide the informational 



packet given newcomers and departmental mission 
statements and course syllabi respectively. Thirteen of the 
fifteen Directors of Admissions supplied the requested 
material for a return rate of Because some of the 

Jesuit institutions have more than one communication(s) 
department, sesenteen letters vsere addressed to the 
chairpersons at fifteen institutions (these 15 institutions 
were identified as the institutions which actually had 
communication(s) departments). Seven chairpersons (7/17 
for a return rate of 41%) provided both their departmental 
missions and a numbers of course syllabi (range 7-69). 
The differential response rate may have been caused by the 
timing of the requests. Letters \sere sent in mid-.May. 
While admissions staff were still at work, many 
departmental chairs tiiay have already left for the summer 
or been on vacation when the request w;is sent. 

Procedures 

Admissions materials were read and reviewed without 
benefit of a preexisting categorization structure. With no 
available categorization system for required admissions 
packets' materials, the author identified the repetitive 
themes and unique claims made by the individual 
institutions. No attempt was made to create a taxonomy of 
admissions materials, although the materials sent were 
amenable to further analysis. 

Likewise, the course syllabi were examined with no 
preconceived categories of information. Categories were 
allowed to emerge naturally from the data (syllabi). Titles 
of categories were derived from the syllabi themselves. 
Once the categorization system vs as established, each of the 
157 syllabi were reanalyzed via the newly established 
categorical system. Statistical analysis w'as limited to 
descriptive statistics, primarily numerical averages. 
Additionally, the number of pages in each syllabus was 
counted. All statistical results are noted as percentages and 
reflect institutional averages. 



Results 

As newcomer students' and faculty's expectations may 
be formed by introductory mtiterials and may influence 
faculty in their construction of the syllabus, research 
question two will be addressed first. Results, of the 
review of Admissions materials, reflect a clear, identifiable 
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Jesuit theme as modified by the unique geographical 
characteristics of the various institutions (See Appendix A 
for a listing of selected excerpts.) 

The Jesuit theme was predominant in the literature and 
included strains of tradition, ideals, philosophy, and 
values. LeMoyne College and Marquette University 
promote themselves as a "Catholic college founded in 
Jesuit tradition" and "education in the Jesuit tradition" 
respectively. Regis University advertises itself as "Jesuit. 
That, in a single, word, speaks volumes about the character 
of Regis University. . . .our focus on Jesuit tradition. . .is 
sharper than ever. You can see it in the sense of 
exploration that sets the tone throughout our varied and 
exciting curriculum." 

Jesuit education claims more tlian a century of Jesuit 
tradition. Member institutions also claim to reflect Jesuit 
ideals, philosophy, and values. These ideals, philosophy, 
and values incUide: "the Jesuit ideal of creating 
intellectually challenging and religiously generous young 
men and women" (Boston College); "personal attention of 
a distinguished faculty, who strive to help students develop 
habits that will enable them to continually seek and find 
answers" (Fordham University); "challenging academic 
expectations" (John Carroll University); and "cura 
personalis, academic excellence, rigorous and imaginative 
scholarship, affirmation of its Catholic identity, and 
celebration of diversity and dialogue" (Santa Clara 
University). 

These common themes are modified, how'ever, by the 
unique characteristics of the various institutions. For 
example, Fordluim University advertises its dual identity; a 
Jesuit institution of higher learning and a New York 
institution. Santa Clara University promotes itself as 
California's oldest college while the University of 
Detroit-Mercy self-identifies as Michigan’s largest Catholic 
University. These unique characteristics often prompt the 
various institutions to make unique claims. For example, 
Xavier University is "no Brand Y [institution!". (Not to be 
outdone)The "Nladison Avenue types" (of Fordham 
University) ad\ertise that "every moment of your class 
experience here is designed to expand your ability to think 
critically and to understand the vital connections that link 
what you learn m the chissroom to tlie world outside it." 
John Carroll University goes even further, [We are) "Jesuit 
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to the core. . . John Carroll isn't Jesuit in name alone-but 
in spirit, in quality, in reality." 

In summary, institutional materials promote an image of 
Jesuit traditior., heritage, and values where newcomers will 
be met by a dedicated, quality faculty who are concerned 
for the development of the whole person. Faculty are 
highly trained. highly qualified 
leacher-scholars-practitioners who are accessible, 
interested, and talented. Given these recurring verses of 
the overall Jesuit theme, it is reasonable to see how student 
and/or taciilty enter the campus and classroom with certain 
expectations, which when combined with prior anticipatory 
socialization, affect organizational .stx'ialization. 

The classroom syllabi, which may also affect 
organizational socialization, tended to include twelve 
categories of inlormtition, although specific information 
varied across and within institutions . The twelve general 
categories of information (See Table 1 for complete 
summary.) included: the instructor's name, office phone, 
home phone, office loctttion, office hours, description of 
the course, required texts, educational goals for the course, 
course requirements, policies and procedures, grading 
(standards and/or rcLiuirenients). and a course outline 
(week-by-week description of course activities). 

Additional materials that were unique to various syllabi 
included: E-mail addresses, specific assignment 
requirements, sample papers, course structure and/or 
format,' instructional aids and rrielhods, explicit course 
expectations ({?.g., class participation, open to visits with 
students outside of the classroom), teaching philosophy 
and personal notes (t'.g.. following one instructor's home 
phone number and address was the message: I am not the 
Tinman, I do have a heart). 

'While there were some universal standards, such as 
instructor's name, across all institutions, there were also 
some institutions that had relatively consistent formats 
(i.e., over 85% of all syllabi contained the same elements) 
for their syllabi. Three institutions that had a relatively 
consistent format included: Fordham University, 
University of Loyola-Chicago, and Creighton University. 
Other institutions (such as Gonzaga University, Marquette 
University, and Santa Clara University) had greater 
variability between indi\ idual instructors' syllabi. Despite 
internal differences and consistencies, each institution 
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appeared to present a particular image. 

For example, Gonzaga University tended to emphasize 
course structure over accessibility to students. While 84% 
of the faculty listed an office phone number, only 59% 
listed office hours and only 75% listed the office location. 

So, it appears that students are implicitly encouraged to call 
their professors at the office rather than visit the office or 
call at home (only 6% listed home phone numbers). 
Creighton University also tended to emphasize aspects of 
the course over accessibility as less than 80% of syllabi 
listed an office phone, location, and/or hours. In contrast, 
Marquette University tended to emphasize both course 
structure and accessibility. 

The average length of course syllabi was 3.1 pages 
(range 1-15 pages). 

While Gonzaga University's and Fordham University's 
average length was below the overall average, length of 
syllabi was not indicative of completeness. For example, 
while Fordham University averaged 2.57 pages (the 
shortest of the six institutions), seven of the 12 categories 
appeared in 100% of the syllabi. Length of syllabi was 
purely a quantitative measure and did not appear to reflect 
the quality of the syllabi. 

In summary, Jesuit institutions are both similar and 
distinct. The similarities and differences are noted in both 
Admissions materials and course syllabi. While twelve 
categories of course syllabi emerged as consistent 
requirements, not all dimensions of syllabi were equally 
addressed within or across institutions. Inclusion of the 
instructor's name, text/readings, and a course outline were 
most frequently listed (over 90% of all syllabi) with office 
phone and location, grading and course requirements 
following at over 80-90% of all syllabi. Office hours and a 
description of the course/course purpose were listed in 
70-79% of all syllabi. Course policies, educational goals 
and objectives, and home phone were all listed in less than 
60% of the syllabi. 

Finally, while the Jesuit nature of the various institutions 
was clearly addressed in the Admissions materials, it did 
not appear in any recognizable fonn in the syllabi. This is 
not to say that the Jesuit values are not addressed in course 
content over the semester; rather, there was no categorical 
mention of the nature of the institution, the department, or 
the departmental mission statement (which should ideally 



link or bridge the departinental offerings to the institution). 
Discussion 

Given that both students ;ind teachers enter the classroom 
with preconcei\ed notions of what "higher education" is or 
should be like, they bring anticipations or expectations with 
vlassroom (general anticipatory socialization). 
Additionally, as most university newcomers receive some 
basic infonnation about the institution, these students and 
faculty will also be bringing specific organizational 
expectations \v, ith theni. One expectation may involve the 
Jesuit difference. Additional expectations may be derived 
based on the unique characteristics of the various 
institutions. 

Once facultv aiKl students enter campus and/or the 
classroom, these expectations will meet the or^aniz;ltional 
reality." These organiztitional experiences wall result in 
met. unmet, or o\emiet expectations. Met expectations are 
often not even cotisciously noted as the experiences fit 
within the iiulixidual's range of expectiitions. Both 
ovemict and unmet expectations max' cause surprise, but it 
IS usually the unmet expectations 'that are problematic. 

L nmet expectaticais represent negative surprises and reflect 
a less than necessarx socitiliztition process to the university 
and/or classr(Hiin. ^ 

The course syllabi can serve as a mechanism for the 
ongoing socialization of students to the various institutions, 
departments, and/or classes. Based on the results of this 
survey, howexer. it appears that the course syllabi 
represents a missed opportunity for on-going classroom 
socialization. The current reviexv of syllabi emphasize 
role-related knoxx ledge (('.g., course requirements, 
grading, or text) over cultural knowledge (c.g., learning 
styles, class format); yet, the course syllabi Ivis the 
potential to socialize students to both aspects of classroom 
behavior. 

The course sx llabi as contract also varies within and 
across institutions. While inclusion of all twelve categories 
IS encouraged, the minimal information necessary for a 
contractual basis is the role-related learning items such as 
insmuctors name, texts/readings, course requirements, 
grading, policies, and course outline. While not all 
categories are equally represented in our sample, these 
Items tended to appear more frequently than cultural 
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learnings. The growing emphasis on syllabi as contracts 
may also be an explanatop.' factor in the emphasis we see in 
our current syllabi {i.e., role-related learning over cultural 

learninas). , 

Ideally, for assessment purposes, however, the course 
description, purpose, and educational goals should also be 
included. This inclusion allows students to gauge their 
learning in a course and subsequently assess the course and 
the teaching of the course. That is, were the students able 
10 accomplish what the course promised? The inclusion ot 
educational goals also allows instructors to evaluate which 
materials to include, how to best present those materials, 
and the best methods of evaluating educational objectives. 
In essence, the explicit stating of educational goals allows 
both parties the opportunity to continually assess the 
learning occurring in the class(room). 

Given the conclusions derived from this study and the 
perceived potential of syllabi as a tool for socialization, the 
following -'re offered as recommendations; 

-as a minimum include all twelve categories as your 

standard syllabus format. 

-increase the amount of cultural information explicitly 



shared in the syllabus. 

-occasionally compare your course syllabi with college 
catalogues and admissions materials, and 

-consider incorporating the departmental mission 
statement into course syllabi. 

The inclusion of all twelve categories better guarantees 
the inclusion of both role-related and cultural learnings in 
socializing students and faculty, Improvements in the 
standard svllabus would include more cultural or 
teacher-related knowledge. Types of teacher-related 
knowledce that have been included in syllabi include 
instructtrr bios, "Who is this guy in the front of the 
classroom?", and personal teaching philosophies, 
expectations, or biases. 

Additionallv. to better relate what happens in the 
classroom to the larger university context, departmental 
chairs and/or facultv should review college catalogue 
materials and general admissions materials. Are we. as a 
department, living up to our college or university claims. 
Are we challenging our students? Are we accessible. Are 
we concerned w'ith development of the whole person. 
These are questions that only individual departments can 



<-^^P-irtmental mission statements should 
aclaress what is being done at the departmental level and 
now those acti\ ities contribute to the overall mission of the 
institution, the inclusion of departmental mission 
statement's on course s\ llabi may remind faculty and inform 
students how this course "fits into the larger Idepanmental. 
college, and/or umversityl picture." Through the 
departmenta mission statement, students and faculty can 
realize that they are participating in something larcer than 

u preparing each other fo^r life. 

While these suggestions promise to be useful, their 
general applicability are limited by the size of the studv, the 
uniqueness ot the Jesuit institutions, and the investiszat’or's 
lack ot actual contact with students and facultw For 
example, the cultural learnings may be greater than reported 
It the\ are \erb.ill\ shared ^shen facultv discuss tlie 
syllabus (m ansuer suuienfs questions about themselves 
(neither ot which could be detennined in the current studv i. 
Additionally, tuturc research needs to be conducted 'to 
better determine the outcomes (effects) of svllabi on 
classroom socialization, performance, and/or satisfaction. 
In the tinal an.iK sis. hossever. the study of course s\ llabi 
as socialization sir.i-cgy is one area of research \vhere 
teac ling ean trul\ intorin research, aiul research can trulx 
intomi teaching. 
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Boston Collette 1 

Jcsuii ideals of creating iniellcciually challenging and religiously 
generous young men and women. 

Primacy of leaching in ihc Jesuit schL’me of education lives on in 
the policies and traditions that shape laculiy encounters with students. 

Faculiv s a^ jilahiliiy lo siudenis-in class, oil ice hours, etc. 

Crei^kum 
Jesuit difference 
Credo of Creighton 

Mission which highlights the Catholic, Jesuit nature of Creighton, 
which exists lor studenis and Ictirning. 



Fordheun 

Jcsuit insii tiiiion ()l higher learning 
New \Ork insiiiuluin 

Ever\ nioiiiciu ol vnur class expciiciiLe licre is designed to expand 
>()urahilii\ to think criiicalK and lo urulci Niaiul the \ital connections 
that link what )ou learn in ihe c'la^.^^KJMl it) the \xurkl ouLsidc il. 

Ser\ing Jesuit itleals o c . persona! aiieniion t)l a tlisiinguished 
laculiy. wht) sime to help suulenis tlc\ek>j) luihiis that will onahlc 
them to coniinuallv to seek arul iitul answers) 

John Carroll 

100 scars ol Jesuit odiicaiion. 

Jesuit to the core. . .John Carroll isn't Jesuit in name alone-bul 
in spirit, in qualii> , in reality. 

Jcsuii inllucnce is particularly evidcni m the classroom (e.g. 
challenging academic cxpecuiiions, look inw;ird to develop |x:rsonally, 
sociall). and inicllectually) 

85^ of faculty hold terminal degree 
Faculty are a\ailable to students. 

LeMoyne 

Catholic college founded in Jcsuii tradition 
Five Jesuit tenets 

94% ol laculis have terminal degrees. 

L nyol U’Ma rynio u n i 

Catholic comprehensive university. . dedicated to the ideals of 
liberal education and the tradition of cura personalis. 

Mijrqiieue 

Education in the Jesuit iradilion 
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Develops the loial person. . .leaches students how to think. . 
.formation, not just information. 

Regis 

Jesuit. That, in a single word, speaks volumes about the character 
of Regis University. . . .our focus on Jesuit tradition. . .is sharper 
dian ever. You can see it in the sense of exploration that sets the 
lone throughout our varied and exciting curriculum. 

Educating the whole person on “how we ought to live (3 
seminars) 

85% of faculty hold doctorate; 90% hold terminal degrees 
Santa Clara 

California’s oldest college 
Five Jesuit tenets 

Spring Hill 

Jesuit Catholic heritage 
Jesuit educational philosophy 

Catholic, Jesuit tradition. . .we blend a Jesuit values oriented 
education with a liberal ari5. humaniiies-based curriculum. 

Three leneis: students first; committed teachers; challenging 
educational experience 

University of DetroihMercy 

Michigan's largest Catholic University 
Why a Catholic University? Traditional values, and academic 
excellence 

90% of faculty hold tenninal degrees 

University of San Francisco 

Jesuit etlucation featured on the cover 

Committed to the highest standards of learning and scholarship in 
ihe American Catholic. Jesuit tradition. 

Xavier 

No Brand Y. 

Jesuit values. . . .fold our Jesuit mission into the classroom. 
73% of faculty hold tenninal degrees 
Studcnt/laculty ratio: 16 to 1 
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Introduction . r • 

In discussing with our students the ethics of professional 
communications, we try to establish norms that preserve 
the iiiteerity of the connuunication process, giving ig 
priority, for example, to truth telling. However, even 
Uore considering the norms of truthfulness, we need to 
consider ethical norms for preserving legitimate privacy 
and confidentiality. 

While all communicators face ethical considerations ot 
whether certain information may or should be 
communicated, we are considering here specifically 
communicators within organizations,* for example, public 

relations practitioners. ^ . i 

This paper searches for the basis of ethical norms that 
should guide a communicator in dealing with pnvate or 

confidential corporate information and knowledge. 

The specific ethical problems are framed, on one hand, 
by professional codes that require practitioners to respect 
the confidentiality of employer or client information, and, 
on the other hand, by reported on-the-job coiinicts in 
which an employer or client may require a pactitioner to 
prevent the publication of certain sensitive information. 

In our search, we will distinguish two kinds of corporate 
information, entrusted and originated; and for each of 
we will consider the principles according to which a 
corporation must or may hold infornialioii coiilideiilial. In 
our discussion we will affirm that a corporation exercises 
moral responsibility, and we will identify specific 
stakeholders who might have interest in corporate 
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information. 



Corporate information and knowledge 

We want to begin with the broadest possible definition 
and understanding of corporate information and 
knowledge. We are talking about all information found 
within a corporation, information about the corporation, 
information collected and gathered by the corporation, or 
information de\ eloped by the corporation, including files, 
procedures for operations, records of business activity. 

Excluded from this discussion is knowledge of the 
corporation developed by third parties from their 
observations of organization activity. A corporation may be 
concerned about this third-party information, may react to 
its dissemination, and may even seek to suppress it, but the 
corporation cannot control the information. 

What we focus on is information and knowledge over 
which a corporation directly exercises full control by 
internal management decisions. This information exists 
within the corporation in one of two ways; it is entrusted 
by others, or it is ori}>inated by the corporation itself. 

Entrusted personal information 

Entrusted intormation is provided to the corporation by 
another; it has the following characteristics. 

1. It is required/requested by the corporation; the 
corporation does not have it. 

2. The request/requirement is met by another; the 
corporation acquires it and does not develop it. 

3. The information itself is revelatory; it tells the 
corporation something about the other entity. 

4. There is an implicit or explicit agreement that the 
information provided is to be kept confidential. This 
agreement establishes a relationship between the individual 
and the corporation, and the corporation now becomes the 
trustee or steward of that individual's information. 

The purpose of sharing this information with the 
corporation is that both the individual who entrusts the 
information and the corporation will mutually benefit. 

There are seseral categories of individuals who may find 
it mutually beneficial to share such information with the 
corporation. Clients may do so, to achieve benefits for 
themselves, c.g., better service. On the other hand, the 
corporation uill also achieve a benefit, e.g., to meet 
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organizatioiliil objectives in serving clients. Job applicants 
will reveal information about themselves in order to be 
considered for a position. The corporation will benefit by 
having information needed to make good staffing 
decisions. 

This information, if it remains in the corporation's files, 
rarely remains untouched. That is, client infomiation 
grows with additional research. If the job applicant is not 
hired, application information is removed usually after one 
year. If the applicant becomes an employee, then her file is 
enhanced through the various job moves, job descriptions, 
performance appraisals, etc., that become part of the 
employee's personnel record. 

Before we can consider the corporation's responsibility 
with regard to this entrusted maierial, we must clarify the 
meaning of some key terms, namely, privacy, 
confidentiality and secrecy. 

1. Privacy is control of another's access to oneself; that 
is, one can grant or deny access to oneself {e.g., one's 
thoughts, opinions, attitudes, access to one's body also). 

2. Confidentiality means to grant another access to 
information about oneself or to one's ideas, emotions, 
attitudes, or in the case of medical care, access to one's 
body, and at the same time extracting from the other, a 
promise (implicit or explicit) not to reveal this information 
to a third party. 

3. Secrecy is a term which includes both privacy and 
confidentiality; it means keeping something hidden to 
oneself or only a few others (dictionary definition). 

Let us now look at the foundations for privacy and 
confidentiality. There are legal foundations. First, 
Constitutionally, the Fourth Amendment, which guarantees 
protection against search and seizure, forms the foundation 
for the right to privacy against government intrusion. The 
Fourth Amendment refers clearly to tangible property, but 
is also extended to the intangible, that which is "proper to 
the person." 

Second, there is a common law basis. Warren and 
Brandeis (1890) in their Harvard Law Review article were 
among the first to enunciate this basis. They state: "The 
common law secures to each individual the right of 
determining, ordinarily, to what extent his thoughts, 
sentiments, and emotions shall be communicated to 
others." This is the right of the individual to be let alone. 
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The principle which protects this right is in reality "not the 
principle of private property, but that of an inviolate 
personality. For Warren and Brandeis the common law 
basis for privacy is not the principle of private property but 
of private personality. 

The philosophical foundation for privacy and 
confidentiality is the autonomy of the human person. 
Aiitonorny means essentially self rule. An autonomous 
person is one who freely acts in accordance with a 
self-chosen plan (Beauchamp and Childress, 1994). 
However, individuals cannot act autonomously unless 
others respect that autonomy, thus establishing the prima 
facie ethical principle of respect for autonomy. Minimally 
(or negatively), that means not interfering. Positively, this 
means enabling others to act autonomously, for example, 
by providing them with the infonnation they need to make 
decisions. The principle of respect for autonomy can be 
stated: 'Autonomous actions should not be subjected to 
controlling influences by others" (Beauchamp and 
Childress, 1994). 

Respect for autonomy is the primary' justification for the 
right to privacy. T he right to privacy is integral to 
autonomous decision making. It is through privacy that one 
controls one's personal environment. By choosing to grant 
or deny access to oneself, one can make different decisions 
accordingly. One has different options in each case. 

A second philosophical basis for privacy is that it is a 
precondition for love, friendship and tru.st. It provides the 
condition, the environment, within which love, friendship 
and trust can occur. Fried (1970) says it well: "By 

conferring this right, privacy creates the moral capital 
which we spend in friendships and in love." 

One spends this moral capital also in establishing trust. 
For instance, in health care, a patient would not reveal her 
own and her family's health history, and she would not 
reveal herself bodily to a physician and other clinicians, if 
she were not secure that this access would be respected by 
being maintained in confidence. 

Additionally, "developed" personal information, such as 
found in personnel files, also requires the highest 
confidentiality. It is descriptive of the employee, of the 
employee's term with the corporation, of others' 
evaluations of her work. So, there is a special, personal 
relationship of the employee to that information about her. 
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There is also a corporate relationship to that information, in 
that the manager represents the corporation in her actions. 
However, even from a legal perspective, corporations are 
very cautious not to share this information with others, 
e.g., potential employers. And from an ethical perspective, 
this infomiation is private and confidential. 

The same discussion of developed personal information 
could be applied to entrusted client information, such as a 
patient's medical record. 

Entrusted personal information and its expansion 
continue to belong to the individual person. It does not 
belong to the corporation, even though the corporation may 
own the physical files on which the information is written 
or stored. Corporations cannot use this information as 
their own. 

But privacy and confidentiality are not absolute. They 
may be superseded by otlier priorities. For example, if 
there is an issue of public safety or of public good, then the 
individual's right to privacy (or the entrusting 
organization's right to confidentiality) may be superseded 
by these concerns. The corporation may have an obligation 
to reveal in vimie of a higher good and a superior principle. 

Ethical respon.sibilities of a corporation 
In our discussion of entrusted information, we have 
accepted that corporations have ethical obligations of 
confidentiality. In this paper we accept three principles 
about corporations; 

1. Corporations have no ontological reality beyond their 
constituencies. 

2. In most cases, however, corporate actions are not 
simply reducible to individual actions. Corporate action is 
more importantly identifiable as the aggregate of individual 
actions, which are transformed as each action mixes with 
other actions tuid with other input and interpretations of 
corporate goals, directives, etc. 

3. Corporate actions would be described as secondary 
actions, which are distinguished from the primary actions 
of individuals. However, corporations can act morally or 
immorally (Donaldson and Werhane. 1988). 

As morally responsible, corporations can enter into 
agreements to maintain confidentiality, to restrict access to 
certain information whether entrusted or originated, or to 
reveal information. The corporation as secondary moral 
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agent controls information and knowledge through the 
primary actions of its managers and other agents. 

Originated information 

With this identification of the ethical responsibility of a 
corporation, and having considered a corporation’s 
obligations of confidentiality toward entrusted information, 
let us consider now the corporation's rights or obligations 
to control access to "originated" information. What can a 
corporation ethically communicate, and what can it ethically 
conceal, or keep secret? 

Originated knowledge or information is what is 
developed by the corporation, through its business 
operations, including "industrial processes, lists of 
customers, market data, and research proposals" 
(Beauchamp and Bowie, 1993). This wouid include 
knoA'ledge protected by patents and copyrights, but also 
fina.icial information, and the realm of nonpublic 
information referred to as trade secrets. 

This is information about which corporations are often 
very secretive, keeping information to themselves, and 
only reluctantly giving up what is pried from them. While 
prporate secrecy may be digconcerting, there is nothing 
intrinsically unethical about keeping a secret, as Bok 
(1984) points out. 

To assess the ethics of corporate secrecy, we must both 
look at the kind of information being kept secret, and 
consider those from whom the corporation tries to keep the 
information secret. 

There are many p;..iiies interest(;d in corporate 
information, and many who claim some right to corporate 
information. Let us consider two nonexclusive, sometimes 
overlapping, categories of these stakeholders, c , publics. 

First, there are "decisional" stakei «)lders. These are the 
easiest to identify, because by some specific decision each 
has established a formal, definable relationship to the 
corporation, such as stockholders, employees, customers 
and vendors. 

Second, there are what we might call "societal" 
stakeholders. These are individuals or groups who are 
impacted by the corporation, or who can be or will be 
impacted by the corporation, not by any decisions on their 
own part, but because of decisions by the corporation. 

Let us consider now the basis on which a corporation can 




make any claim to justify concealing information from any 
of these stakeholders. Does a corporation have a right to 
restrict access to originated information? 

On one hand, we might aigue that originated information 
is the property of a private entity, the corporation, which 
has a right to use its property any way it wishes, even by 
keeping it secret. Information, then, is proprietary; and the 
corporation owns the information (Velasquez, 1992). 

On the other hand, it is possible to argue "that knowledge 
and information are 'the common heritage of mankind'" 
(Giunta and Shang, 1993-94); all knowledge and 
information "belong" to society. This is the perspective 
many developing nations take even with regard to new and 
original knowledge that is internationally "protected" by 
copyrights and patents. 

That all knowledge and information should primarily 
benefit society seems especially true of corporate 
knowledge, since the "business enterprise is an organ of 
society" (Drucker, 1972), and its purpose "must lie outside 
of the business itself." Corporations are chartered by 
public authority in order to achieve a societal benefit. 
Corporations continue to exist "only by public consent" 
(Golden, 1968), in so far as they fill their social purposes. 

Social benefit is, in fact, the specific rationale for 
granting copyrights and patents. For example, the U.S. 
Constitution (Art. 1, Sec. 8) assigns Congress the power 
"to promote tlie progress of science and useful arts," and as 
a means to this end, Congress is to grant "exclusive rights" 
of patent and copyright. The history of the development of 
copyright and patent recognizes that knowledge is for the 
benefit of mankind (Wincor and Mandell, 1980). 

However, what copyright and patent also recognize are 
the realities of human dynamics. As motivation to achieve 
the benefits for society, individuals need some exclusive 
use and benefit from their works of original creation. 
Likewise, corporations need to be granted an exclusive use 
of the knowledge they develop, in order that they can fulfill 
their maximum benefits for society. 

The specific information and knowledge that a 
corporation can legitimately keep secret is that which is 
essential for the corporation to operate in the interest of 
society, and to provide its unique service to the public. 
This specifically is the nonpublic information that is 
essential for a corporation to be competitive, 



Concerning originated organizational information, then, 
we can conclude that a corporation not only may keep 
competitive information secret, but must restrict access to 
such information, in order to maintain fidelity to itself and 
to its mission, for the benefit of society. The information a 
corporation keeps secret must truly be competitive, as 
defined in trade secret laws, and as established in court 
tests of trade secrets. Specifically, the information may net 
be generally known or in use by others, and the 
corporation must make reasonable efforts to keep the trade 
secret information secure. 

However, in keeping competitive information secret, a 
corporation cannot ethically use a claim of trade secrecy to 
withhold information to which non-competitor stakeholders 
have a clear moral right. 

For example, decisional stakeholders have made concrete 
decisions that establish their specific relationships to the 
corporation, and they continue to make decisions that 
maintain these relationships. As autonomous persons, 
decisional stakeholders have a basic right to information 
that they need to make informed decisions in the areas of 
their specific relationships to the corporation. The 
corporation and its managers cannot ethically withhold 
such information, and may have a positive obligation to 
reveal such information. 

Let's take stockholders as an instance. Sole proprietors, 
as owners, have a right to know everything about the 
organizations they own. By owning shares, stockholders 
are legally owners of the corporation; but they do not 
exercise ownership authority, power, or prerogatives, so 
their right to corporate information can be more narrowly 
limited to their specific relationship to the corporation, 
namely, that of being "investors." It is properly as 
investors that they have a moral claim on corporate 
information, the information a prudent investor would use 
to decide whether to sell or buy a corporation's securities. 

This is legally what the SEC requires concerning the 
disclosure of material information, the "timely" release of 
information, and the prohibition of insider trading. 

Also with regard to other decisional stakeholders, such as 
employees or customers, the corporation cannot ethically 
withhold information that is directly relevant to the 
decisions these persons make to begin or maintain their 
relationships as employees or customers. 
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As with SEC requirements, so there are workplace 
right-to-know laws, and content and labeling requirements, 
which employees and customers need. These legal 
requirements codify some of corporations' ethical 
obligations to inform decisional stakeholders, but they do 
not exhaust the ethical obligations. 

Moving to a consideration of societal stakeholders, we 
find individuals who are impacted by corporate activities, 
and who have a moral claim on corporate information, in 
order that they can evaluate the extent of the corporation s 
impact on them, in terms of benefits and harrns. We can 
also argue that society has a general right to information 
needed to give or deny the "public consent" by which 
corporations exist. 

With regard to societal stakeholders, however, a major 
concern for the corporation is always the question of who 
legitimately exercises society's claimed right of access to 
corporate information. While ethically a corporation cannot 
completely withhold information about its impact on 
society, it can reasonably be allowed to exercise caution in 
legitimizing the authority of specific individuals or groups 
who claim to exercise society's rights to information. 

How, for example, should a corporation deal with claims 
for corporate information from government, from various 
interest groups, or from the media? These are questions 
that continue to invite much further consideration and 
investigation. 

Ethical norms for organizational communicators 
Even at this point, however, it may be possible to outline 
some ethical norms organizational communicators might 
follow in dealing with the confidentiality and secrecy of 
corporate information. 

1. An organizational communicator must treat entnisted 
information with the highest level of confidentiality. He or 
she must not communicate such information without the 
informed consent of those svhose infonnation it is; and the 
communicator should not even access entrusted 
information without clearly legitimate reasons and proper 
approval. 

2. With regard to originated information, an 
organizational communicator must recognize a prilTi^ fagie 
duty to the employer, based on an implied or written 
"contract," created by the practitioner's agreement to work 
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for that employer. This duty to employer requires careful 
attention to confidentiality of all originated information, 
especially competitive information, as designated by the 
employer. 

3. A communicator must take care not to betrav 
confidential information to a competitor or another who 
would or could u.se it to the disadvantage of the employer. 

4. A communicaror must take care that confidential 
information may not be used by oneself or by any other for 
personal advantage, even if the employer suffers no harm. 

5. An organizational communicator, however, must 
recognize his or her obligation, as a primary agent, to 
exercise personal responsibility in regard to confidential 
information, or assertedly confidential information, even if 
the corporation or those in authority in the corporation fail 
to follow ethical practice. One cannot be relieved of moral 
responsibility by the directions or the omissions of 
secondary moral agents, whether corporate or personal. 
This may mean: 

a. If, in the matter of entrusted information, the 
corporation does not adequately protect such information, 
the individual practitioner cannot be a party to the ethical 
violation. 

b. If, in the matter of originated information, the 
corporation -- in the name of competitive information -- 
withholds from legitimate stakeholders, information to 
which they ha\e a moral right, the individual practitioner 
cannot be a part)’ to the ethical violation. 

c. In both a. and b. above, ethical decisions by the 
individual communicator may include one or more of the 
following: 1 ) trv'ing to effect ethical action on the part of the 
corporation, 2) refusing to participate in the unethical 
action, 3) severing his or her relationship with the 
employer, 4) blowing the whistle. 

Appendix: Entrusted corporate information 

In addition to entrusted personal information and 
originated corporate information, it is obvious there is a 
third category of information in the corporate context, since 
information may also be entrusted to a corporation by 
another corporation, in order to achieve some mutual 
benefit. For example, a corporation wishing to do 
business with another often must respond to a Request for 
Information tRFl) or a Request for Proposal (RFP), which 



may ask for detailed information about the vendor 
organization. The entrusting organization has a right to 
confidentiality of its information. RFls and RFPs 
generally contain a specific statement that the contents of 
responses will not be shared with competitors in the RFP 
or RFI process. 

Any personal information disclosed in the RFI/RFP 
process would be subject to the ethical principles for 
entrusted personal information. Non-personal information 
entrusted by one organization to another must also be held 
confidential, because of the right of the entrusting 
corporation to maintain its competitiveness and continued 
existence, by protecting information essential to its 
operations. 

The ethical principles guiding this situation are the 
property rights explored in the discussion of originated 
information, and additionally the principles of trust and 
promise-keeping that are necessary for the continuation and 
prosperity of commerce in any society. From these 
principles, a corporation has an obligation to restrict access 
to non-personal information entrusted by another ization, 
and must treat such information confidentially. 

* This paper uses the words "corporation" and "corporate" to indicate 
any organization, even though not all organizations are corporations. 
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Fondham's 

New Yonk Ciry Sernsren 

Ron Jacobson 

Fordham University 

The New York City Semester is a new Fordham 
University program that allows communications students 
from other colleges and universities to come live, study, 
and get internship work experience in the nation's largest 
media market. The program seeks to take advantage of the 
city's national and international prominence in several 
media industries, including advertising, book publishing, 
broadcasting and cable, magazine publishing, and 
music/recording. 

For example. New York City is the home of Children's 
Television Workshop and the corporate headquarters of 
Time Warner, Capital Cities ABC, and many more. It is 
also the home to, among other entities, the Freedom Forum 
for Media Studies at Columbia University, the Museum of 
Television and Radio, the Museum of the Moving Image, 
and the SONY wonder Technology Lab exhibit. 

Student internship sites in Spring and Summer of 1995 
included the World Turns (soap opera), Good Morning 
America (promotion division, on-line division), 
Globalvision, Greenwillow Children's Books (Wm. 
Morrow), FIBO, M. Shanker Publications {Food Arts 
magazine), Marinex Communications {Casting 
maga 2 lne-,Trouble & Attitude, a CD-Rom magazine), Sony 
Pictures (advertising and promotions), Illustrated for 
Kids, The Conan O'Brien Show, 20th Century Fox 
(publicity and promotions), Ungaro Fashion (publicity & 
promotion), USA Cable Network, WABC-TV 
(news/sports), WNET-TV (PBS), and WOR-AM Radio 
(talk radio). 

As part of The New York City Semester, coinmunication 
students participate in a weekly Media Seminar, during 
which they share and analyze their internship experiences. 
For homework, students keep journals and do weekly 
assignments related to their work activities {e.g., 
organizational histories of their host companies), and 
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present research papers that integrate formal academic 
knowledge with their practical media-related interests and 
activities. Seminar discussions focus on integrating the 
students' experiences with academic discourse on media 
institutions and practices. 

For example, during one session students discussed 
gender and the workplace, within the context of their 
common reading of The Girls in the Balcony: Women, 
Men and The New York Times', in which reporter Han 
Robertson documents historically the struggle to end 
gender discrimination at The New York Times. 
Communication-related resources of the city are also 
utilized for the Media Seminar, including field trips ami 
guest presentations. 

For more information about The New York City 
Semester, call Dr. Ralph Meyer, Director, at 
1-800-NYC-TERM. 

THE TOP TEN 

reasons why students should consider 
a semester in New York City 

10. Auditions for Stupid Human Tricks on The Late Show 
with Dave. 

9. NY mirrors ideal student living conditions: It's the city 
that never sleeps - and rarely does its laundry. 

8. Frequent Central Park sightings of John F. Kennedy Jr. 
7. Two St. Patrick's Day parades 

6. NYC is home to Comedy Central, Woody Allen, and a 
few' hundred thousand bozos waiting to be discovered or 
rediscovered --just ask anyone named Joey. 

5. Get all your news in a New York Post headline ( e.g., 
6/94 "Police Squeeze OJ"). 

4. George Steinbrenner, Leona Helmsley, and Donald 
Trump -- hey, it's a great place to learn about capitalism 
run amok. 

3. Greenwich Village isn't in Greenwich and it isn't a 
village, but its still puts Dollywood to shame. 

2. Take enough taxicab rides and we waive your second 
language course requirement. 

1. Good old-fashioned stress-free living.... in the Jesuit 
tradition. 
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Mission Sraremenr 
Cenrue fOK rhe Study op 
'CoonnumcaTion and CuLruKe 

The Centre is an infernatinnalJesuit center at St. Louis 
University which collects, summarizes and does research 
on communication and culture, which it then shares and 
explores with various publics -eccelsiastical, academic and 

professional 



Medieval Stained Glass and Today’s TV 
Medieval Chrislians not only learned about religion from 
the Church, but received many of their mental images and 
symbols from its stained glass windows, statues and 
sermons. Modern Christians still get much from those 
sources, but by far the greatest source of all symbols and 
images for Christians and everyone else is the rnass 
media — the press, radio, movies and especially television. 
Television can be thought of as the moving, speaking 
"stained glass windows" of the modern world. 

Centre for the Study of 
Communication and Culture 

CSCC is a research agency with a practical mission: to 
help Catholics in particular, other Christians and all people 
of good will find a path through the "forest of symbols" 
that is today's mass-mediated culture. 



Where is the CSCC and What Is Its Job? 

CSCC was established by the Society of Jesus (The 
Jesuits) in London, in 1977, and moved to Saint Louis 
University in 1993. The Centre has a mandate to study and 
reflect on communication of all kinds in dialogue with 
scholars and media practitioners worldwide, in order to; 

-Digest what communication researchers are saying about 
communication and its effect on people, 

-Make that knowledge available to communicators, 
scholars and decision-makers in an understandable and 
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usable form, 

-Promote research which is of special interest to the 
Church and to other religiously motivated people, 

-Promote reflection and dialogue within the Christian 
Community about the ethical, moral and religious 
implications of today's communication envmonment, 

-Encourage ecumenical and interfaith dialogue concerning 
religion, human dignity and the modern media of 
communication. 

How Does the Centre Accomplish Its Mission? 

To help do all this, the Centre carries on the following 
activities: 

-PERIODICAL PUBLICATION; CSCC publishes a 
quarterly journal, Communication Research Trends, to 
broaden understanding of the state of the art in relevant 
areas of communication research around the world. Trends 
is read by people in about 70 countries. Another, 
publication, Communication and Religion, discusses more 
directly religious topics. 

-CONFERENCES: CSCC sponsors and co-sponsors 
conferences, seminars and other meetings, in various parts 
of the world, to promote dialogue on communication issues 
with moral, religious and social implications. 

-LIBRARY: The Centre's highly-focused 

10,000-vokime communications library, now integrated 
with the 1,200,000-volume Saint Louis University library 
system, is freely accessible to all scholars interested in 
exploring the human dimensions of communication. 

-VISITING SCHOLARS: Since its founding in 1977, 
the Centre has hosted more than 170 scholars-in-residence 
for periods varying from one week to two years, enabling 
them to use its library and other resources in a favorable 
research environment. 

-BOOK PUBLICATION; Independently or in 
collaboration with others the CSCC has produced books 
and developed book series emphasizing the human 
dimensions and implications of the mass media. These 
now total more than 50 titles. They include the 
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"Communication and Human Values" series, published by 
Sage Publications, with the collaboration of the World 
Association for Christian Communication, and a new 
series, "Communication, Culture and Theology, with 
Sheed and Ward. 

-MEDIA EDUCATION; The Centre has prornoted and 
encouraged research, writing, and other activities to 
educate members of the media audience, both young and 
old, in the most constructive ways to use the mass media. 



-NETWORKING; To accomplish all this in the most 
effective way, CSCC needs collaborators in all countnes. 
We send them our publications. They send us information 
about their own work and about other research going on in 
their part of world, as well as keeping us supplied with 
books and periodicals on communication from their 
countries. If they have questions, we answer them, or tind 
someone who can. 



Who Helps? , . 

CSCC is part of Saint Louis University, which provides 

office space and facilities, and meets many of the Centre s 
financial needs. The University also helps the Centre 
develop project proposals and raise funds to cover 
operating expenses. 

But the University has its teaching, education, health 
care, and many other activities to support, as well. 
Therefore, the CSCC needs additional help from its triends 
to have enough resources to accomplish its mission 
effectively. 
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